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om BRILLIANT and colorful Henry Watterson of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal used to express his deep 
gratitude to folks by saying, “We bows toward you.” 
At the moment, we can’t invent a statement as warm and 
prepossessing as that, but our esteem for all those in 
the broad realm of Kiwanis who had anything to do with 
winning the Freedoms Foundation’s latest praises is just 
as sincere as Marse Henry’s gratitude. By now you've 
probably heard all about it: Kiwanis International and 
the Chicago units of Key Club International were highly 
honored by the Foundation on George Washington’s birthday. The 
Key Clubs won the Foundation’s top award for community 
programs—a recognition of a youth good citizenship 
campaign that bloomed into the mammoth Chicago Youth 
Rally a year ago. (See The Kiwanis Magazine for May 1955.) 
Kiwanis International’s award was for several of its major 
projects over the past half decade: It’s Fun to Live in America 
(1948, 1949, 1951), Ballot Battalion (1952), recorded announcements 
by the International Committee on Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims (1953), the Minuteman series (1954), and 
National Farm-City Week (1955). (See opposite page.) 
In the cover photograph, you see Chicago high school pupil 
Paul Reger, a Key Club 
International trustee, 
accepting the award for 
his organization from 
Adm. Arthur W. Rad- 
ford, head of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. At Paul’s 
right is Everett Nor- 
lander, managing editor 
of the Chicago Daily 
News. The News was 
named in the award for 
its part in producing the 
Chicago Youth Rally. 


\ 

Sars Francisco writer Jess Horn (See page 14), after 
learning that Kiwanis International would convene in the 
Cable Car City June 17-21, expressed these happy thoughts: 
“I’m sure that Kiwanians will feel the genuine warmth 

and friendliness of their welcome here, for San Francisco 

is a city that must be ‘felt’ or ‘experienced,’ rather than 
‘seen,’ to be really appreciated. In the crowded hours of 
convention days, there will probably be little time for 

any but the usual round of tourist-type sight-seeing, but I 
hope many may linger on for further acquaintance with the 
less obvious attractions of our city. Perhaps there are 
hardy souls who will want to rise early enough to walk to 
the top of one of our hills, like Telegraph Hill, while the 
sheet of gray fog that has crept through the Golden Gate 
during the night still extends eastward almost across the 
Bay, cutting us off completely from our neighbors to the 
north. From this vantage point, as the sun comes up behind 
the Berkeley hills, you can watch the fog gradually 
dissipate, revealing the Golden Gate Bridge in all its 
majesty, with Mount Tamalpais and Marin County’s golden hills 
for a backdrop. San Francisco is a city of intriguing 

sounds and smells, as well as sights, and your early 

morning prowl might uncover some of them for you, if you 
return to your hotel via Grant Avenue, the narrow 

street that is the hub of Chinatown. Delicate glass 

bells tinkle in the gentle morning (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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ompleted within 8 hours upon 
receipt 
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breeze, mingling with the singsong lilt of Chinese voices, as merchants 
begin arranging their open-air displays of dried fish, fresh dripping pork, 
roast ducks (which are glazed with a kind of salty wax), pickled fish, 
bamboo shoots, and countless objects strange to the Western eye—and 
nose. Or you could drop down to Fisherman’s Wharf, which also offers 
interesting experiences in the early dawn. With the tang of salty air 
in your nostrils, you'll watch the little fishing boats come in, unload 
their catch of crabs and various kinds of fish, while Italian merchants 
vociferously engage in the daily auction. And perhaps you’l! board the 
cable car for downtown when one of the gripmen is practicing some 
fascinating rhythms clanged out on his car’s pull-bell in preparation for 
the annual contest of bell-ringers. . . .” 


=. M. AsraHAMSEN has gone beyond merely knowing San Francisco 
“like a book.” (See page 29.) She has written a book called What to Do, 
See, Eat in San Francisco. The book, revised yearly, grew out of her 
reputation as an expert in taking people around the city: Her services 
were being called on so often that she finally decided it would make 
things easier if she would write a guide book for the visitors and let 
But no matter how exhausting they were, she 
likes to recall her days as a personal guide. Once, her visiting fireman 
really was a visiting fireman—the assistant fire chief of Manila. At the 
time, Mrs. Abrahamsen owned a large seven-passenger De Soto that “took 
a truck driver to handle. And not being a truck driver,” she says, “the 
antics and contortions I went through while driving this monster often 
caused the sweat to stand out on my passengers’ brows.” For the first 
fifteen minutes of his tour, the chief kept clutching a strap and wonder- 
ing if “maybe we should stay off the hills.” However, after roaring up, 
over, and down a few steep grades, he gave up and made no more sug- 
gestions; but whenever he and his guide got out to have a look at the view, 
he clearly had to struggle with his better judgment before getting back 
Later, when he was leaving for home, the chief told Mrs. 
“If you ever come to Manila, I'll let you drive my fire 
Anyone who can handle that car of yours up and down these 
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them go off on their own. 


into the car. 
Abrahamsen: 
engine. 
hills can handle a fire truck 


ai EARLY-BIRD tendencies of the 
two fellows at the left moved them 
to visit San Francisco last Decem- 
ber for an advance view of the con- 
vention setting. They’re Harold E. 
Rietz (left), “On to San Francisco” 
chairman of the Southwest District, 
and Victor H. Lytle, governor of 
that district for 1956. Harold and 
Vic went to the right place for a 
snappy view—to the “Top o’ The 
Mark.” Like all visitors to San Fran- 
cisco, they liked what they saw. 





- since September we've fol- 
lowed Sidewalk Stan the Signboard 
Man on his wanderings around San 
Francisco; we also published a pho- 
tograph showing our tireless tourist 
marching past some interesting look- 
ing girls who were relaxing on 
Honolulu’s Waikiki Beach. After 
seeing the photograph, one reader 
charged that Stan must be spirit- 
less, because he was looking at 
the sea instead of at the girls. 
Well, rather than defend here the 
way Stan uses his precious sight- 
seeing moments, we decided to offer 
the picture at the right—showing 
our boy getting a breath of air on 
the Golden Gate Bridge—as proof 
of his spirit. S.A.M. 
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strengthening of international good will. 
Kiwanis International is a nonprofit corpo- 
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of Illinois, representing all Kiwanis clubs in 
more than 4145 communities in the United 
States and Canada. As the official publica- 
tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine 
earries authorized notices and articles re- 
garding the activities and interests of the 
Magazine. Publication Office, 
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sumed for the opinions of authors of other 
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Reactions to Service Station Piece 

, We've just read “Village Black- 
smith—Modern Style” in the December 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, and are 
very pleased to see it in such a repu- 
table journal. As Mr. Oursler points 
out, the successful service station deal- 
er of today is a far different man than 
his predecessor of only a few years 
ago. 

Unfortunately, too few people rec- 
ognize the fact that the business has 
become a first-rate one. Your story, 
plus the added circulation given it by 
The Reader’s Digest, will do much to 
inform them. 

Lyle L. Fought 
Manager, Sales Training 
Phillips Petroleum Company 


. I run one of the “Village Black- 
smith—Modern Style” stations which 
you talk about in your article in this 
month’s issue of The Reader's Digest. 

A friend of mine that belongs to the 
Kiwanis club here in Oroville runs a 
Shell station. I discussed the article 
with him on the phone and as a result 
he has brought me the original story 
written in The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Along with many others that operate 
stations in Oroville we are amazed at 
the data you have gotten together in 
this article. We believe we are pretty 
average operators and meet all the re- 
quirements of our supplier, Standard 
Oil Company of California. I have 
contacted a good many men today run- 
ning our local stations and they concur 
with me in saying that we not only do 
not make a good living out of this sort 
of work but actually are losing money. 

It is most interesting to read how 
you made a survey of this line of busi- 
ness and found such an opportunity 
prevailing in the field. We just do not 
break even, let alone make the sort of 
money you refer to in the story. 

We note you say that one operator 
goes out gratis and takes in some five 
miles without quibbling . . . doing it as 
a service. How in the world can he 
get in enough to pay the salary of the 
attendant that does that job free? 

We are an old established firm dat- 
ing back some twenty-five years. We 
have shown a gradual deterioration in 
income each year since the war. As 
an example of the unfair condition of 
a modern village blacksmith, an opera- 
tor makes about $1.70 an hour against 
almost every line of work in this area 
of some $2 to $2.23 an hour for com- 
mon labor. This results in a tremen- 
dous turnover in personnel. 

We are attaching herewith a normal 
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day’s income and outgo in almost any 
station in town. 

Basing manpower on an 
requiring approximately five men to 
dispense 1000 gallons of gasoline per 


operation 


day. More gallons, more men: 
000 gallons at gross profit of $.06... $60.00 
40 arts of at $.18 a art 7.20 
4 tire sales at $! a tire 4.00 

battery 2.00 

battery recharge 25 
3 bricatior bs at 4.50 
Accessory sales 24 f $8 1.92 $80.87 

Expenses 
F st $13.60 $68.00 
kman's Compe 
Se 

Re $.0 : 
Lig 4 
Advertising and Miscellaneous 2.00 $92.40 


$ 3 
Todd L. McGinnis 
Oroville, California 


To Help the Crusade 

... Your story on page 31 of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine for January gives credit 
to both yourself and the Crusade for 
Freedom. It is excellent. . . . I have 
heard a number of favorable comments 
at the local level, and I am sure that 
the article will do much to fill in our 
membership on the importance of the 
Crusade. I think that there is an ex- 
cellent chance that the Kiwanis club in 
Charleston will adopt the Crusade for 
one of its projects in 1956. I am hope- 
ful that they in turn might persuade 
other groups throughout the state of 
South Carolina to similarly adopt the 
work of the Crusade. In this manner 
we will get a good cross section of fine 


citizens who will be informed about 
Radio Free Europe and Free Europe 
Press. 


Your excellent article will certainly 
help materially in my efforts along 
these lines. 

John M. Rivers 

President 

Television Station WCSC-TV 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Wants Article for Salesmen 

In the November issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine there is an item on 
page 17 entitled “Tomorrow’s Biggest 
New Market.” 

This article is very interesting to me 
due to the fact that the product we 
manufacture is aimed at the older men. 
Would it be possible for you to furnish 
me with five extra copies of this maga- 
zine for my salesmen? 

N. Allan Cary 
Whitesboro, New York 
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PROGKAM 
SUGGESTIONS 


JUNE 

» Father's Day and Father-Son Week 
For Father-Son Week—June 10-17— 
plan a father-son meeting. Those mem- 
bers who do not have sons can “adopt” 
one for the day. The theme of Father’s 
Day—June 17—is “Liberty Stems from 
the Home,” which lends itself to a 
father-son discussion of democracy and 
the obligations of citizenship. 


> National Flag Week 

Flag Day is June 14 and National Flag 
Week is June 9-16. Always an interest- 
ing program is one on the history of the 
flag. The first date to note is June 14, 
1777, when the Continental Congress 
adopted the flag pattern as Americans 
know it today. 


» All-Kiwanis Week 

Traditionally, the week of the Kiwanis 
International convention is designated 
as All-Kiwanis Week. For the benefit 
of those who will be unable to attend 
the convention, the International Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education and Fel- 
lowship has prepared special program 
suggestions for All-Kiwanis Week. The 
suggestions will be sent to all clubs in 
time for their June 17-23 meetings. 


>» Ashland’s All-Kiwanis Day 
KIWANIS ACTION was the theme of 
the Ashland, Kentucky club’s All- 
Kiwanis Day program last year. The 
agenda called for special reports from 
committee chairmen on such club ac- 
tivities as Boy Scouts, Key Clubs, 
Builders Clubs, Boys’ State, Girls’ 
State and Kids’ Day. The program not 
only demonstrated the vitality of the 
club but also prodded some “slower 
moving” committees into action. 


> Discussion of Resolutions 

Each year, about the middle of May, 
clubs receive information on the resolu- 
tions to be considered by delegates at 
the International convention. The Mis- 
souri-Arkansas District suggests that 
each club devote a program to a discus- 
sion of the proposed resolutions soon 
so that its delegates can be fully aware 
of the resolutions’ content before leav- 
ing for the June convention in San 
Francisco. 


COMING EVENTS 

July 

Dominion Day—July 1 

Independence Day—July 4 

Ground Observer Corps Day—July 14 

National Farm Safety Week—July 
22-28 

Inventors’ Week—July 25-31 
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DEMONSTRATION OFFER FROM BUSINESS LEADERS’ BOOK CLUB 


TAKE THIS $4.95 VALUE... 


_ HOW TO TALK YOUR 
_ WAY TO SUCCESS 













A? now on this amazingly generous dem- 
onstration offer, and get your copy of 
“How to Talk Your Way to Success” 

regularly priced at $4.95—for only 99c. In 
addition, you will be enrolled as a member 
of the Business Leaders’ Book Club for a 


with FREE 3-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP in the 
BUSINESS LEADERS’ BOOK CLUB 


No obligation to buy any specific number of Club selections 







Here are just a few of the “talking power” 
techniques this book puts at your disposal: 
@ How and when to use the 29 ‘‘power words"’ 

that give authority and conviction to what 

you say 
@ How to disagree with people and win them 





three-month trial period, without cost o1 to your way of thinking 
obligation. See for yourself how you can © How te ura misunderstendi into opportus 
benefit by being a member—see how this nities for greater co-operation 


Club brings you fresh viewpoints, new ideas, @ How to emphasize important points 
and better ety to do — bo to aywerd @ How to ‘talk’ in your writing 
your personal improvement, speec your us! © How te present your ideas effectively 
ness advancement to help you earn more 
money @ How to use your voice, gestures, facial ex- 
at ie T= ; : : , pressions for good timing 
As your first selection under this trial H * k fo ype if rati 
membership, you will receive—for only 99c Oo now we @& drertr+ta nce “aay 
a copy of: @ How to ‘break the ice"’ in a conversation 
: @ How to be at ease in any speaking situation 
“How to Talk Your Way to Success” @ How to analyze, organize and express your 
; thoughts so as to gain recognition and accep- 
by Harry Simmons tance from others 
@ How to talk and act with confidence under 


This highly practical book shows you 1001 
ways to turn your words into money. It 
gives you all the proven methods and tech- 
niques that you need in order to talk so 
interestingly and so effectively that every- 
one will be drawn to you and to your ideas. 

This is not a book on “public speaking” 

. not a manual for platform speakers. It 
is a practical guide for the business man, 
telling you how to express yourself with 
greater effectiveness in conferences, sales 
meetings, office communications, interviews, 
community affairs, dealings with co-workers, 
customers, superiors, or employees. It helps 
you put into practice the talking techniques 
that enable you to win réspect and recogni- 
tion build your reputation and con- 
tribute to your business success. 





pressure 


Your copy of “How to Talk Your Way to 
Success” will give you hundreds of ideas, 
methods and short-cuts for making words 
your weapons. It will show you, step by step, 
how to develop the confidence and poise nec- 
essary to sway others with your spoken 
words, It is a practical demonstration of 
the type of useful guidance you can expect 
regularly as a member of the Business 
Leaders’ Book Club. 

START YOUR 3-MONTH TRIAL MEM- 
BERSHIP NOW. Just fill in and mail coupon 
below to receive Club benefits, free of 
charge, for a 3-month trial period—and get 
your copy of “How to Talk Your Way to 
Success” for only 99c. 


—-TRIAL MEMBERSHIP COUPON—MAIL NOW-—>- 





Privileges of Membership: 


1. You will be under no obligation to 
buy any specific number of Club 
selections. 

. You will be kept informed, free of 
charge, of the good new business 
books being published. 


te 


men oe ee aera ee ee es 


Business Leaders’ Book Club, Dept. 5447-E1 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Please enroll me in the Business Leaders’ Book 
Club for a 3-mouth trial period. I am to receive 
the Club’s announcements, free of charge, and will 
be entitled to full membership privileges, without 
obligation to buy any specific number of Club selec- 
tions. As my first selection under this trial mem- 
bership, send me “How to Talk Your Way to Suc- 














8. You will be entitled to buy—at the cess’ (regular price $4.95) and bill me only 99c. 
members’ special discount price “ 
any of the Club’s selections that NAR ms 
agpes! to yeu. IONE accectaphierlonsiieiiinetginanipiiiee ncltencninentioain | 
4. You receive the first selection, 
“How to Talk Your Way to Suc- CITY... ZONE............ | 
cess,” for only 99c (reg. price | 
$4.95) under this demonstration STATE ........ | 
offer. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee I 
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News especially 
for club officers 
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News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














REPORT OF MIDWINTER BOARD MEETING 


Kiwanis International’s Board of Trus- 
tees—the International president, 
immediate past president, two vice- 
presidents, treasurer, secretary and 
twelve trustees—met February 25-26 
at the General Office in Chicago for 
its midwinter meeting. As usual, the 
agenda was a full one, the meeting a 
busy one. The Board members discussed 
many important matters, among which 
were the following: 


Resolution on Past international Presi- 
dent Ben Dean Adopted the following 
resolution: “On the twenty-third of 
January, nineteen hundred and fifty- 
six, Ben Dean started ahead of us on the 
final journey which all must take but 
from which none return. He was ever a 
man in the forefront, beckoning others 
to follow his lead. President of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
governor of the Michigan District of 
Kiwanis, and president of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, Ben Dean was a leader 
whom men gladly followed with un- 
questioning confidence. As community 
leader, churchman, husband, father and 
friend, Ben Dean was an inspiration to 
all whose privilege it was to know him 
and whose lives were enriched by him. 
The Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Inter- 
national honors the memory of Past 
International President Ben Dean for 
his life devoted to the service of his 
fellow men. We do express to his wife 
Susan and to his children our deep sym- 
pathy in their bereavement.” 


Addition to Kiwanis Foundation Board 
Appointed Past International President 
Donald T. Forsythe to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Ben Dean on the Board 
of Trustees of Kiwanis Foundation. 


Kiwanis International Convention Ap- 
proved the Board Committee on Conven- 
tion’s preliminary report on speakers, 
panels, hotels and other related subjects. 
(The advance convention program is 
outlined in detail on pages 26-28.) Ap- 
pointed the following Kiwanians to con- 
vention posts: Dr. M. M. “Maurie” 
Dodge of Tacoma, Washington, ser- 
geant-at-arms; Cedric A. Dunkerly of 
Anderson, Indiana, chairman of the 
Elections Committee; Ray A. Weymouth 
of Redwood City, California, chairman 
of the Credentials Committee; and In- 
ternational Trustee Albert J. Tully of 
Mobile, Alabama, convention parlia- 
mentarian. 


Key Club Convention—1957 Approved 
dates and site of the 1957 Key Club In- 
ternational Convention—June 30-July 3 
in Washington, D.C. 


National Farm-City Week Approved 
Kiwanis International's role as coordi- 
nating agency for the second annual 
National Farm-City Week, to be held 
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November 16-22. Last year, Kiwanis 
coordinated the more than 400 organiza- 
tions that participated in the first Na- 
tional Farm-City Week. 


Recognition Breakfast Voted that a 
“Recognition Breakfast,” similar to the 
one held at the International convention 
in Cleveland last year, be held at the 
convention in San Francisco this year. 
Invited will be (1) presidents or repre- 
sentatives of all clubs recording a net 
increase of four members by the time 
of the International Convention, and (2) 
presidents or representatives of clubs 
sponsoring new clubs between January 
1 and convention time, and the presi- 
dents or representatives of the new 
clubs. 


Leadership Training Study Voted to ask 
1955 and 1956 district officers for their 
comments and criticisms of the District 
Officers’ Manual; and to review the 
Manual, revising it if circumstances 
warrant it. 


Film Contest Voted to conduct a film 
contest for Kiwanis clubs. Preliminary 
announcement of the contest was 
made in the March-April issue of the 
Bulletin for Kiwanis Officers. Films can 
be entered in four categories: youth 
work, citizenship service, administra- 
tive, and historical. Preliminary elimi- 
nation of films will be done by the Gen- 
eral Office, final elimination by a special 
committee. Deadline for submitting en- 
tries will be July 31, 1956. 


New Staff Members Approved the ad- 
dition of three men to the General Office 
staff. Fred E. Winebrenner, who began 
work February 20, becomes the fourth 
Field Service representative. A busi- 
nessman and former hospital adminis- 
trator in Huntington, Indiana, Fred has 
been a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Huntington since 1922. He was president 
in 1935 and lieutenant governor in 1948. 
He won Legion of Honor status in 1947. 
The Reverend Fay H. McDonald, pastor 
of the First Methodist Church in Ham- 
burg, Iowa and a member of the Ham- 
burg club since 1951, will head the new 
Circle K International department of 
the General Office and will work with 
all youth services committees except the 
Key Club committee. Fay served the 
Nebraska-Iowa District as lieutenant 
governor last year. He will begin his 
duties May 15. A new editorial assistant, 
J. A. “Jerry” Kaminski, joined the Ki- 
wanis magazine staff February 20. An 
alumnus of the University of Illinois, 
Jerry recently returned from an ex- 
tended stay in Europe. He is a veteran 
of the US Army, in which he served as 
a public information specialist. 

The next meeting of the Board will be 
held June 16 in San Francisco. 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from April 16 
through May 15. 
a 
= Beatrice, Nebraska, Apri! 16 
2th Waco, Texas, Apri! 16 
Cullman, Alabama, Apri! 18 
Cambridge, Ohio, Apri! 20 
Ottawa, Kansas, Apri! 20 
Ingersoli, Ontario, April 27 
Moorhead, Minnesota, Apri! 22 
Topeka, Kansas, Apri! 26 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, Apri! 28 
Columbus, Mississippi, Apri/ 28 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, Apri! 28 
Missoula, Montana, Apri! 30 
Casper, Wyoming, Moy 7 
Danville, Virginia, May 1 
Monroe, Wisconsin, May 3 
Pineville, Kentucky, Moy 3 
Rogers Park, Chicago, Illinois, Moy 5 
Atchison, Kansas, May 6 
Princeton, Indiana, May 6 
Provo, Utah, May 7 
Alexandria, Virginia, Moy 9 
Storm Lake, lowa, Moy 10 
Tyler, Texas, May 10 
Hickory, North Carolina, May 12 
Newburgh, New York, May 12 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, Moy 13 


* 

Longview, Washington, April 16 
20th Panama City, Florida, April 16 

Kingsburg, California, Apri! 17 

Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, Apri/ 20 

Greensburg, Indiana, April 26 

Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City, 

Oklahoma, Apri/ 26 

Lowville, New York, Apri! 27 

Campbell, California, April 28 

Fort Pierce, Florida, Apri! 29 

West End, St. Louis, Missouri, 

April 30 

Charleston, Missouri, Moy 4 

Kahoka, Missouri, Moy 7 

Coral Gables, Florida, May 17 

St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 

May 12 

Moscow, Idaho, May 14 

Watseka, Illinois, May 14 











SEEING EUROPE FROM A CHAIR 
Five WEFKs after an operation on both 
knees, Howell Hughes of the Newark, 
Ohio club departed for Europe. His 
special conveyance—a folding, steel- 
framed wheel chair—caused a good deal 
of commotion wherever he went. 

“It did have its advantages,” Howell 
said afterward of the wheel chair. “For 
example, at Saint Peter’s in Rome I 
could enjoy the glory of the place with- 
out moaning about my aching feet. And 
most of my companions were pretty 
tired by the time we got to the Vatican 
Museum, but I saw it in comfort.” 

A typical reaction to his folding wheel 
chair came from two Venice boatmen 
who were accustomed only to the high- 
back wooden kind. Astonished to see 
the chair fold up, they let the gondola 
jiggle, and almost dunked Kiwanian 
Howell into the canal. 
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YOUTH PANEL FORUM KITS 


Clubs interested in learning more 
about, or sponsoring, Youth Panel For- 
ums, a major-emphasis program of the 
Public and Business Affairs Commit- 
tee for the United States, may receive 
kits on the subject from the General 
Office. 

The kits contain a copy of the Free- 
doms Foundation Award-winning book, 
The American Economic System, by 
Robert M. Winsborough; an annotated 
copy of the Constitution of the United 
States and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; and a booklet that explains the 
purposes of Youth Panel Forums and 
offers suggestions for conducting them. 
Price of the kit is $1, post paid. 





NEW DIRECTORY FOR SALE 


The official Kiwanis International Di- 
rectory for 1956, first in the history of 
the organization to carry advertising, 
is also the first to be offered to the gen- 
eral membership. A limited supply of 
the directories is available at a cost of 
$1 apiece. Members can get a copy by 
ordering through their club secretaries. 
Heretofore, directories were given only 
to the secretaries. 





BOYS’ CLUBS HONOR KIWANIS 


On behalf of Kiwanis International, Pres- 
ident J. A. Raney accepts a gold medallion 
awarded by George Considine, represent- 
ing members of the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica. The medal was given on the 50th an- 
niversary of the founding of Boys’ Club to 
honor Kiwanis sponsorship of the clubs. 


KEY CLUBBER NAMED 
“TEEN-AGER OF THE YEAR” 


Vice-Preswent Gordon Lathrop of Key 
Club International, a Van Nuys, Cali- 
fornia youngster, was named “Teen- 
ager of the Year” by the Central San 
Fernando Valley Co-ordinating Council. 
Gordon, who will study for the ministry 
when his high school days are over, 
was given the award “for outstanding 
community service.” 





NEW CLUB BOOM 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


In the fifteen years between 1929 and 
1944, not a single new Kiwanis club was 
built in the Western Canada District. 
After World War II, however, the out- 
look brightened as the populations of 
Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
increased. Between 1944 and 1954, 
twenty-eight new clubs were chartered. 
And to end the story happily, in 1955 
the Western Canada District built seven 
new clubs—to equal a district record 
dating back to 1919. 





THANKS FOR BOBBY 


Bossy Bow.ine of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see was nearly blind when Dr. Cyril E. 
Schrimpf came down from Cincinnati 
with his scalpel and—-without fee— 
saved Bobby’s sight. In appreciation, 
the Northside, Knoxville club made Dr. 
Schrimpf an honorary Kiwanian. 





VITAL STATISTICS 


AT PRESSTIME, there were 244,038 
Kiwanians in 4145 clubs. Key 
Clubs numbered 1399; Circle K, 
157. 











RESOLUTIONS 
DEADLINE APRIL 18 


If your club wishes to propose a reso- 
lution for consideraton at the Interna- 
tional convention in San Francisco, you 
must get it to the General Office by 
April 18. The International Committee 
on Resolutions will meet April 25-26 
te develop a series of policy statements 
for presentaton to delegates at the con- 
vention June 17-21. The committee's 
decisions will be mailed to all clubs by 
May 15. Those statements that are 
adopted in San Francisco will be the 
basis for the Internatonal Objectives 
and action programs for 1957. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between February 15 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
Colo-Gila, Yuma, Arizona........+.. Yuma and Wellton-Mohawk Valley, Arizona 
NTT ee ae Pomona, California 
Jacksonville, Arkamsas........sseeeeeesseeess Little Rock; North Little Rock; and 


Kitsilano, Vancouver, British Columbia 


Pulaski Heights, Little Rock, Arkansas 


ee Vancouver, British Columbia 


Belton, South Carolina................ Augusta Road, Greenville, South Carolina 
Avondale Estates, Georgia...............-5+- Decatur and South Dekalb, Georgia 
Seguin, Texas...... onbateeveby San Marcos; Capital City, Austin; University Area, 
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Austin; and Austin, Texas 








How you 
can afford 


a Prestige Letterhead 





Many businessmen “‘skimp”’ on 
letterhead quality yet waste money 
on “in house” stuff like memos by 
trying to make one or two papers do 
everything. You can avoid costly mis- 
fits by choosing your needs from the 
complete range of Berkshire Type- 
writer Papers. Eaton offers the cor- 
rect paper—correct in quality, type 
and price—for every business need. 


Stationers who feature Eaton’s Berk- 
shire Typewriter Papers can show 
you many grades of paper in a wide 
variety of weights and finishes, plus 
papers with special properties such 
as Eaton’s erasable Corrasable and 
the whitest paper there is, Eaton’s 
Diamond White Bond. They'll help 
you select the papers to do the best 
job for you... tosave you money .... 
to reflect credit on your business. 


Ask your stationer to show you 
the Berkshire Typewriter Papers 
just right for your needs 


Send 10¢ for typewriter paper selection 
chart and booklet “The Perfect Secretary” 


EATON'S 


BERKSHIRE 


TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
PITTSFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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WMachines 

like these have 
collected more than 
$5,000,000 fon 


Sewice Clubs ta 
the last ten years 


thra -- 
THE FORDWAY PLAN 


® Nothing for your club to buy or sell 

Continuous monthly income guaranteed 

© Your club and cooperating merchants fully 
protected by insurance 

® Exclusive franchise granted your club — 
for your community 

® Company's continuous interest and 
cooperation assured 

® No collecting or servicing by members 

® FORD BRANDED Products plus accurate 
accounting system assures honest returns 





Investigate the FORDWAY 
PLAN... Ask any of the 
1,200 Kiwanis Clubs now 
using the Plan . . . Ask 
your International office 

. Ask us for full infor- 
mation. 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. - Akron, N. Y. 





GROW MORE QUARTS OF 





STRAWBERRIES | 


IN 60 TO 90 DAYS IN 5 FOOT AREA WITH ~~ yo 
THIS NEW EVERLASTING ALUMINUM ... . ere, 10" front 2 18" hieh 
| = 18” deep. A piece of fur- 







STRAWBERRY 


PYRAMID carpeEn 


Adds interest and beauty yw — garden. Produces 
1‘ 


speakers 





for extra papers, 
Finished with rubber 


loned corners. Light, 


a bigger, better crop. 5 ft. diameter Pyramid with pact and sturdy 
$0 SUPERFECTION Everbearing Plants $9.95 peeks are mad only se 
SPECIAL—Complete . . . only ped four days for “felivery. Bach 






“OLD GLORY" 
431 So. Dearborn St.. 


Pyramid Garden without plants—On/) 
MADE OF 

EVERLASTING 
ALUMINUM 


MANUFACTURING co. 
Chicago 


Ti 












chin 2 riaAAS 


HUNDREDS #* 
OF IDEAS 





w& EVERREARING w& FINEST FLAVOR & IDEAL FREEZING thal gee gp Ae eg» Seg 
& HEAYY YIELDING ENORMOUS SIZE an Ay A eR AY 


RED RICH PRICES. Guaranteed, Prepaid ee ag ll ag I gy 
2 plents—$2.98; 25—$5.00; 50—$8.50; |00—$15.00 


ROER FROM THIS AD. Send Check or Money Order. 









MINNETONKA NURSERIES 
Excelsior, Minnesota | 














The “All-Kiwenis” project 
for all clubs—large or small 
investment needed to 
share in this amazingly 
simple fund raising plan. 


KIWANIS CLUB, P.O. BOX 813, SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 





niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 


com- 


WAbash 2-2070 











SPEAKER’S DESK 


Desk is built with shelf 
books, ete, 
cush- 
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CLUB CLINIC 











Q. Our lieutenant governor is a mem- 
ber of our club. Should we name him 
as one of our delegates to the San 
Francisco convention, or is he a dele- 
gate-at-large? 


A. Lieutenant governors are not dele- 
gates-at-large at an International con- 
vention. Your club is entitled to two 
delegates. Since your club has been 
honored by having the lieutenant gov- 
ernor chosen from its membership, it 
would be appropriate to elect him as 


one of the two delegates from your 
club. 

| Q. When are Kiwanis Kids’ Day and 
Farm-City Week to be observed this 
year? 
A. Kids’ Day will be observed on Sep- 








1956. Farm-City Week will 


, 1956. 


tember 22, 
be November 16-22 


Q. | am immediate past president of 
our club. At the installation of officers 
in January, | reviewed the activities 
of 1955. In referring to Kiwanis Inter- 
national | stated that four articles 
from The Kiwanis Magazine had been 
reprinted in The Reader's Digest in 
1955. One of the members challenged 
this statement and said that only three 
articles were reprinted in The Reader's 
Digest. Was | correct? 


A. No, both you and the member 
challenged your statement were wrong 
Actually, five articles from the 1955 
issues of The Kiwanis Magazine were 
reprinted by The Reader’s Digest. 


who 


Q. Should I furnish lists of Kiwanis 
members to nonmembers if an officer 
of the club has promised such a list? 


A. No. At least not without 
instruction, and no right thinking board 
will so instruct. 


board 


Q. Is a Kiwanis club authorized to use 
any fund-raising projects to enhance 
its general fund? 


A. No. The administrative expenses of 
a club should be borne by the members 
of the club The proceeds of fund- 
raising projects, through which money 
is sought from the public, should be 
used for the charitable and community 
activities of the club. 


Q. Our Board of Directors granted a 
leave of absence to a member who is 
expected to be bedridden for several 
months. Does his nonattendance count 
against the club record? 


A. The nonattendance of this member 
does count against the record of your 
club. The only effect of excusing his 
absence is to protect him from suspen- 
sion for nonattendance. THE END 
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WE ALL HAVE A ROLE 
in the MENTAL HEALTH 
PROBLEM 


By 
DR. ROBERT H. FELIX, M.D. 


Director, National Institute of Mental Health 


a how far we are from having the 
answers to the many puzzling questions about mental 
health becomes sadly apparent every time the sta- 
tistics that define the present scope of the problem 
are quoted. Undoubtedly every reader of this maga- 
zine is fully familiar with such statistics as these: 
That approximately half of the total hospital beds 
in the US are occupied by mental patients; that 
in terms of tax money out of our pockets, the 
cost of caring for mental patients in public hospi- 
tals alone is almost $650,000,000 annually; that there 
is a steady rise in the emotional disorders partially 
responsible for such social problems as juvenile de- 
linquency, broken homes, alcoholism, suicide. 

During the coming days of Mental Health 
Week (April 29 to May 5), which is co-sponsored by 
the National Association for Mental Health and the 
National Institute of Mental Health, we shall once 
more hear and read many such statistics. There is no 
denying that they are highly discouraging, because 
the only change they seem to show from year to 
year is a rising trend—more patients, more dollars 
spent and needed, more shortages of the professional 
manpower needed to cope with the problem. 

Nevertheless, even in the face of these 
figures, I have no hesitation in saying that, as this 
Mental Health Week of 1956 approaches, the prospect 
of solving this urgent modern public health problem is 
brighter than it has ever been in history. To assure 
you that I am not whistling in the dark, let me list 
some of the clues to progress that have been ac- 
cumulating in the past decade. I shall touch most of 
them much too briefly; the inspiring details of any 
one of them could fili many pages. 

Clue No. 1: The new stress on research. 
Between 1950 and 1955, state, private, and federal 
funds assigned for research grew from $5,000,000 to 
almost $12,000,000. Researchers from: every field of the 
biological and social sciences are collaborating on 
intense studies not only of mental illness but also 
of the factors that spell mental health. 

Clue No. 2: The growth of the idea 
that the mental hospital is a place for healing—not 
for hiding. 

Clue No. 3: The new emphasis on reha- 
bilitation of the recovered mental patient so that 


his return to his family and community will be as’ 


complete and successful as possible. 





Dr. Felix has directed the National Institute of 
Mental Health since its inception in 1946. A native 
of Downs, Kansas, and an alumnus of the University 
of Colorado medical school, he began his career in 
the Public Health Service in 1933. The doctor spends 
much of his spare time writing professional papers; 
when he’s free, he likes golf, woodworking and 
dahlia-raising. 
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Clue No. 4: The new emphasis on train- 
ing of the urgently needed treatment personnel for 
mental hospitals and clinics; the new emphasis on 
mental health concepts in general medical training. 

Clue No. 5: New concentration on areas 
of emotional problems that have long needed atten- 
tion, such as those of aging, of the exceptional child, 
of mental retardation, of parent-child relationships. 

Clue No. 6: The growth of state mental 
health programs. In 1945, only twenty-four states had 
any kind of community program; today, every state 
and territory has one. 

I want to dwell a little longer on the 
very important Clue No. 7, because it is not a single 
sign, but a combination of tidings from throughout 
the US. 

In the last analysis, it is on the citizens 
of every community—large and small—that the re- 
sponsibility rests for sustaining the climate of hope 
in which all these other clues of progress flourish. 
Today, this responsibility is being accepted. Nearly 
every voluntary citizen’s organization I know anything 
about has this year made some facet of the mental 
health problem a part of its program, just as Kiwanis 
is doing in its Public and Business Affairs program 
for 1956. 

The climate of hope is built of many 
things, each one of them an urgent directive for the 
citizen. Here are some of the areas in which co- 
operative opportunities are manyfold: 

1. Public education about mental illness 
and mental health through every possible community 
medium, from newspapers to public forums. This is 
essential to the community’s own understanding of 
the problem as well as to its support of the efforts 
being made on all other levels. 

2. Rehabilitation, through helping all 
those who may be associated with former mental 
patients, such as employers, church and club leaders, 
families, and neighbors, to understand that the transi- 
tion period from hospital to home is difficult but that 
there is every logical and humane reason to fully 
accept these recovered men and women into the 
community again. 

3. Volunteer services in mental hospitals, 
especially in regard to recreation and entertainment, to 
supplement staff services and to provide patients a 
friendly link with the outside world. 

4. Assessment of specific community 
needs such as clinics, counseling services, and hos- 
pitals in relation to the local problems of both serious 
mental illness and the personality disturbances that 
result in social misery. Are the existing facilities 
adequate? What are the further needs? 

5. (and possibly most important of all) 
Assessment of the community as a whole in terms of 
its adequacy as a seedbed for mental health. Has it 
the quality of making its citizens feel “belonging” from 
birth to death? Are its children happy and healthy, 
with equal opportunities for healthful living and edu- 
cation? Do its adults live productively and at peace 
with each other? Do its elderly people feel useful 
and wanted? 

Such questions are the crux of mental 
health. No community anywhere can answer them in 
the affirmative yet. But in thinking about them, I 
am reminded of the relationship of two statements 
in the Kiwanis International leaflet that set forth your 
purposes: No. 3 of the 1956 Objectives—‘Recognize 
the threat of mental and emotional illness and support 
programs for treatment and rehabilitation of sufferers” 
and No. 2 of the Objects—“To encourage the daily 
living of the Golden Rule in all human relationships.” 
I have a pretty firm conviction that when enough 
of us fully understand this reiationship between the 
Golden Rule—‘Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them”—and the problem 
of mental health, we will have greatly reduced the 
number of questions left unanswered. THE END 
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“NANADA HAS discovered a new 
:: neighbor. Only an air-age hour 
away, across the northern boundary 
of Canada, lies the Union of Soviet 
Russia. Without wanting to be un- 
neighborly, Canada has begun look- 
ing over her shoulder. She has 
ample and good reason for feeling 
restive. 

The Russians have built, or are 
building, five huge, strategic air 
bases as close as they can get them 
to Alaska and the northern bound- 
aries of Canada. From them, in- 
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By JOSEPH N. BELL 


Design and map by Susan Karstrom 


A and the US _ 


partners in defense 


In a mew concept of peacetime military cooperation, our 


ani nations are teamed in a day and night alert across the top of the world. 


(Left) One of the small US Air Force outposts 
in Alaska and the Arctic. Connected to far- 
away civilization only by radio, these “Early 
Warning Stations” operate around the clock. 


Official U.S. Alr Force photo 


creasingly frequent Soviet recon- 
naissance flights are being made 
over the Arctic. 

This post-war proclivity of Russia 
to breathe down her neck has forced 
Canada’s abandonment of her long- 
nurtured policy of indifference to 
the vast Arctic regions that make up 
the northern reaches of this nation. 
It has also cemented a growing feel- 
ing of partnership between the US 
and Canada, and accentuated the 
mutual defense needs of the two 
countries. Probably never before in 


the history of two sovereign powers 
has teamwork been so close or so 
cordial during peacetime. 

It isn’t difficult to understand why 
Russia chose Arctic locations for its 
new air bases. Stated in the sim- 
plest terms, they are as close as pos- 
sible to Russia’s intended targets. 
If you'll take a piece of string and a 
globe, put one end of the string on 
any of the major cities of the US 
or Canada, and stretch the other 
end of the string to the nearest point 
in Soviet territory, you'll discover 
that, in each case, the Russian end 
of the string will fall in the area of 
these Soviet sub-Arctic bases. You 
might also note that the string will 
inevitably pass between the US 
bases in Alaska and Greenland, 
somewhere along a 2500-mile stretch 
of northern Canada, across which 
enemy bombers would almost cer- 
tainly approach the populous areas 
of southern Canada and the US. 

For many years, this polar route 
has been wide open and inviting to 
the Russians—not because Canadian 
and American officials were blind to 
this danger, but because they could 
discern no practical way of pushing 
mutual defenses into those Arctic 
wastes. Now the problem has bcen 
at least partially licked, and the pos- 


























(Right) Outside a radar outpost, a 
pet husky waits for his masters—the 
detachment of airmen who man the 
post. (Below, top to bottom) The F-86 
Sabre, T-33 Silver Star Trainer, and 
CF-100 Canuck Fighter — Canadian 
planes patrolling the defense line. 


Rina. — 
United Press photo 


sibilities of a surprise attack are 
diminishing daily. 

Although American-Canadian re- 
lations have always been friendly, 
military defense cooperation is, 
strangely enough, a relatively new 
concept. For many years, the only 
time the military brass of the US 
and Canada got together was at the 
annual hockey game between West 
Point and the Royal Military Col- 
lege of Canada. It was perhaps 
symbolic of the close relationship to 
come that on the occasion of this 
international hockey game, _ the 
teams would traditionally exchange 
goal tenders. 

When Hitler turned on the spigots 
for the European blood bath in the 
late 1930’s, the US and Canada had 
no defense agreement of any kind. 
The first step in this direction came 
when President Roosevelt pledged 
the United States’ help if Canada 
should ever be threatened. (This 
came at a time when it looked as if 
Britain might fall and have to base 
her military efforts from Canada.) 

Canadian Prime Minister Mc- 
Kenzie King immediately replied 
with a declaration that has become 
the touchstone of Canadian-Amer- 
ican relations. He said: “We, too, 
have our obligations . . . and one of 
them is to be sure that . . . enemy 
forces shall not be able to pursue 
their way either by land, sea or air 
to the United States across Canadian 
territory.” Since that day, Amer- 
icans have had many occasions to 
thank God that Canada is a good 
neighbor in fact as well as in name. 

The principle of joint defense op- 
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Official U.S. Air Force photo 


eration between the two countries 
was formalized in a joint statement 
of 1947, which affirmed that “the 
close security relationship between 
Canada and the US in North Amer- 
ica will in no way impair, but on 
the contrary will strengthen the co- 
operation of each country within the 
broader framework of the United 
Nations.” 

In holding up her end of this 
partnership, Canada wants it strictly 
understood that she can stand on her 
own two feet and will sacrifice noth- 
ing of her independence of action. 
Accordingly, Canada has granted no 
permanent or long-term rights to 
the US in connection with American 
defense installations on Canadian 
soil. She feels, and has stated plainly 
and bluntly, that all arrangements 
within Canadian territory should re- 
main under her control. 

However, after recently stating 
and restating this principle, Cana- 
dian Prime Minister St. Laurent 
added: “We realize that the destiny 
of our country is closely bound with 
that of the US. We are therefore 
prepared to consider with you on the 
basis of our joint responsibilities and 
joint interests whatever combined 
action either of us may think de- 
sirable.” 

In considering “joint interests,” 
the problem of outposts in the polar 
regions received primary attention, 
and has ever since. The first co- 
operative effort in the far north was 
the establishment of a group of 
weather stations late in 1947. The 
pioneers who invaded the Arctic 
to establish these important weather 
outposts learned a great deal about 
the hardships of that area. The 
lessons were valuable ir. establishing 
defense stations later. 

The weather stations were only a 
slight harbinger of the large scale 
operations destined to come along 
on the frigid roof of Canada. In 
the years since, two vitally impor- 
tant elements have emerged in the 
Canadian defense effort relative 
to joint US-Canadian protection 
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against aggression from the north: 
The first is the development of a 
greatly expanded Royal Canadian 
Air Force; the second, the construc- 
tion of a northern radar warning 
network. Both emphasize close 
teamwork with the US. 

In the 1955 Canadian defense budg- 
et of $1,775,000,000, forty-two cents 
of every dollar has been assigned to 
the RCAF, which now has forty-one 
squadrons (2845 planes), a man- 
power strength of 51,000 (as con- 
trasted with the Canadian Army of 
49.000 and Navy of 20,000) and 
probably ranks as the fifth or sixth 
largest air force in the world today. 

The Canadian thinking about its 
RCAF is typical of the new concept 
in Canada, which visualizes that na- 
tion as part of a continental defense 
team, rather than an all-inclusive 
defense force on its own hook. In- 
stead of dividing defense spending 
between fighters and long-range 
bombers, the Canadians are concen- 
trating almost entirely on fighters 
and light attack planes—leaving the 
strategic bombing operations to the 
US. Thus, if enemy bombers were 
to sweep in across the Arctic, RCAF 
fighters—in abundant quantities, 
manned by well-trained pilots, and 
scattered strategically across the 
northern perimeter of Canada— 
would be immediately available to 
attack them. 

The backbone of the new RCAF 
is the CF-100 Canuck, a Canadian- 
designed and Canadian-built streak 
of lethal lightning. Powered by 
twin jet engines, the Canuck is a 
long-range, all-weather, two-seat 
fighter especially created to meet 
Canadian flying conditions. Be- 
cause the only attack that could pos- 
sibly succeed against North America 
is by air, close collaboration between 
the Canadian and American Air 
Defense Commands is vital. It is 
also a very present thing. It’s very 
likely that a combined Continental 
Air Defense Command may some- 
day come about. But whether it 
does or not, cooperation couldn’t be 
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much closer than it is right now. 
For example: 

(1) Both officers and air force 
students are exchanged between the 
two commands. 

(2) There is a constant inter- 
change of visits by planning and 
operations staff teams. 

(3) Operational data on initially 
“unknown aircraft” crossing into 
Canada is immediately passed on to 
the US 

(4) When the US Ajir Force 
makes training flights across Can- 
ada, they are planned to provide 
plane targets for the RCAF’s inter- 
ceptor practice. 

(5) A number of jcint air exer- 
cises between the RCAF and the 
USAF take place each year 

(6) Equipment and materiel are 
loaned freely between the two com- 
mands. 

But all the money designated for 
the RCAF is not going into planes 
and flight personnel. A very large 
chunk of it is being channeled into 
a tremendous construction program 
to fortify North America against 
aerial attack, principally by building 
radar outposts deep into the north- 
land. 

A quick look at a map—and a re- 
view of the string and globe exer- 
cise mentioned earlier—will em- 
phasize how vital the Canadian 
northland is to a defense of the US 
and the high population areas of 
southern Canada. The US has spent 
billions building defenses in Alaska 
and Greenland, which perch on 
either side of the upper perimeter of 
Canada, peering forlornly down into 
the abyss of northern Canada that 
separates these two bastions. The 
US has wanted Canada to mount 
defenses across this area for many 
years, but the Canadians have re- 
sisted for three very important rea- 
sons: (1) The bone-chilling cold 
makes it extremely difficult to pre- 
pare and maintain positions there. 
(2) The cost of such installations 
would be prohibitive. (3) Even if 
the weather were neutralized and 
the money raised, the limited capa- 
bilities of radar could be circum- 
vented by a low-level enemy attack. 

Canada’s first answer to the prob- 
lem of providing a warning system 
against attack from the north was 
the Pine Tree Line, a series of radar 
stations in the bush just north of 
the Canadian population belt. The 
cost of the Pine Tree Line—es- 
timated at about $400,000,000—was 
shared by the US and Canada. The 
US paid for and mans (with 300 to 
400 American airmen for each sta- 
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(Below) A coast guard ice 
breaker makes a channel for 
an LST supplying stations in 
the Distant Early Warning Line 
(Dew Line) across the top of 
the world. (Right) Other ma- 
terial is loaded aboard sleds 
and towed by tractors across 
the sea ice to the posts, 
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tion) the warning stations protecting 
air approaches to United States’ 
cities, while stations shielding Can- 
adian targets are manned and were 
paid for by Canada. The Pine Tree 
Line runs roughly in a great circle 
through a point just south of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, sweeping 
along the western American-Can- 
adian border, passing about 100 
miles north of Toronto and Montreal, 
and hitting the Canadian east coast 
about 100 miles north of the tip of 
Maine. The number of warning 
stations blanketing this line is top 
secret, but most informed guesses 
range in the several dozens. 

This line is definitely a last-min- 
ute emergency device. Enemy planes 
crossing it would be only a few min- 
utes from Toronto, Montreal and 
Detroit, and less than an hour from 
San Francisco, New York and Wash- 
ington. Therefore, both Canadian 
and United States officials were 
sensitive to the need of a warning 
network considerably north of the 
Pine Tree Line, but one that would 
overcome the three basic objections 
Canadians have long held to such a 
northern defense line. 

The first break in this seeming 
impasse came late in 1953, when Dr. 
O. M. Solandt, chairman of the 
Canadian Defense Research Board, 
announced that extensive research 
had turned up a device known as the 
McGill Fence, which the Canadians 
considered feasible for use as a 
northern system of air defense sta- 
tions. It got around all of the Can- 
adian objections to some degree by 
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being relatively low in cost, requir- 
ing minimum manpower and main- 
tenance, and showing capabilities of 
picking up aircraft below the radar 
minimum of 5000 feet. It also gives 
a much earlier warning than radar. 

Said Dr. Solandt of the McGill 
Fence: “This equipment can be 
used to provide a warning system 
that can be installed at compara- 
tively low expense in terms of 
money, materials and manpower.” 

Although technical details are 
secret, the new device apparently 
included a self-watching radarscope 
and long-range automatic radio 
transmitter—something like the un- 
manned weather outposts in the 
Arctic, which automatically send re- 
ports by radio to receiving stations 
many miles away. Construction be- 
gan immediately on the McGill 
Fence (or mid-Canada line, as it is 
also known). Although the US was 
gratified at having this added de- 
fense line, the US still wanted one 
much farther north, so Canada went 
ahead with the McGill Fence on its 
own. Canadian officials have an- 
nounced that the McGill equipment 
is not capable of identifying a plane 
as enemy or friendly; it can only 
report its presence. Therefore, say 
the Canadians, the McGill Fence is 
not a substitute for the radar equip- 
ment along the Pine Tree Line, but 
is rather a supplement to it. 

The problems met in installing the 
stations of the McGill Fence were 
considerable. Roads had to be built 
before equipment or men could even 
get into the areas housing the sta- 
tions. Exact locations are secret, 
but many months of careful plan- 
ning went into the selection of the 
sites, which span the breadth of 
Canada, roughly several hundred 
miles north of the Pine Tree Line. 
Construction is now probably near- 
ing completion. 

Thus, the McGill Fence was an- 
other forward step in hemisphere 
defense. But the increasing speed 
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of jet bombers called for still more 
advance notice, and the US wasn’t 
satisfied. While the plan for the 
McGill Fence was being announced, 
the US government hired the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to 
make a survey of northern defenses. 
This resulted in a recommendation 
for building a warning system 
called the Lincoln Line, which 
would radar-link Alaska with Thule, 
Greenland across the Arctic regions 
of Canada. But Canada preferred 
the McGill Fence and proceeded 
with its construction, while the US 
continued to nurse hopes for a more 
northern line. And finally that, too, 
came about. 

The third radar defense line, de- 
cided on a little more than a year 
ago, is, like the Pine Tree Line, a 
joint Canadian-American project. 
Appropriately labeled the DEW 
(Distant Early Warning) or Arctic 
Line, this newest link in the north- 
ern defense spans “the most north- 
erly practicable part of North 
America” (presumably the islands 
of the Canadian Arctic). When the 
DEW line is finished, the vital cities 
of Canada and the US will be rea- 
sonably sure of several hours warn- 
ing of the approach of enemy raid- 
ers. (For example, it would pick 
up attacking aircraft about two 
hours from Vancouver, two and a 
half hours from Montreal, two and 
three-quarter hours from Toronto 
and Chicago, three hours from New 
York and Washington, and three and 
a quarter hours from San Fran- 
cisco. ) 

It’s a fairly sound assumption that 
the DEW line will consist of a line 
of robot (unmanned) stations, as it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to build and maintain conventional 
radar stations that far north. If so, 
the DEW line will suffer from the 
same shortcomings as other auto- 
matic installations; e.g., it will be 
able only to warn of approaching 
aircraft without giving an accurate 
fix or identification of the plane. At 
that point, however, the warning is 
all that’s really important. Once 
the alert is sounded, the consider- 
able talents of the RCAF and the 
other auxiliary tracking devices can 
be put into operation and a hot re- 
ception planned for the invading 
aircraft. 

Probably no one knows whether 
this system is foolproof. One obvious 
weakness in the three-deep warning 
radar system was the possibility of 
circumventing it with a water ap- 
proach from the north. This loop- 
hole is now being plugged by picket 
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UNITED STATES-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK: APRIL 22-28 


Late THs MontH, Kiwanis clubs on both sides of the border will join in their 
annual week-long salute to the peaceful and pleasant relationship that exists 
between the United States and Canada. Kiwanians have been recognizing this 
relationship ever since 1921, but the observance did not become known as United 
States-Canada Good Will Week until 1936. This year, clubs will look for guid- 
ance to Kiwanis International’s eighth Objective for 1956: “Strengthen the 
friendship between Canada and the United States through increased knowledge 
and understanding of each other.” 

United States-Canada Good Will Week is celebrated in April because it was 
on April 28, 1818 that US President James Monroe proclaimed the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement, which established the neutrality of the Great Lakes and is historically 
regarded as the foundation of peace in North America (see “The Peace That 
Wisdom Built” in The Kiwanis Magazine for April 1955).. 

In 1925, as a tribute to the good will and understanding between the two 
nations, Kiwanis International dedicated the Harding International Good Will 
Memorial in Stanley Park, Vancouver, British Columbia. President Warren G. 
Harding, a charter member of the Kiwanis Club of Marion, Ohio. had been the 
first US chief executive to visit Canada. Clubs on both sides of the border 
wanted to recognize him and US-Canada Good Will, so they raised the funds 
to build the memorial. Ten years later, the Michigan District erected the first 
bronze boundary tablet—on Ambassador Bridge, between Detroit and Windsor. 
The date was January 22, 1935; the occasion, the twentieth anniversary of Kiwanis. 
Since then, Kiwanis clubs have established twenty-four more tablets along the 
3987-mile border between the two nations. Except for names and dates, the 
inscription on each of them is the same: “This unfortified Boundary Line be- 
tween the Dominion of Canada and the United States of America should quicken 
the remembrance of the more than a century-old friendship between these coun- 
tries—a lesson of peace to all nations.” 


ships and planes that will guarantee function for which it was estab- 


a virtually solid screen of warning 
devices across the entire periphery 
of our northern defense line. 

It is to be devoutly hoped that the 
Canadian radar defenses will never 
be called upon to report anything 
more sinister than the occasional 
Soviet reconnaissance planes that 
cross and recross it. But whether 
or not it ever has to perform the 


lished, it has already served as a 
graphic and concrete example of co- 
operation for strength in North 
America. If nothing else, the north- 
ern radar defenses will always sym- 
bolize—for the thoughtful considera- 
tion of aggressor nations — a 
partnership in defense, determination 
and friendship between the US and 
Canada. THE END 
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TOMB-LIKE silence enveloped the 
Temple National Bank in 
Brownsville as Malcolm Downing, 
with a heavy sigh, began to gather 
up the papers that covered his 
desk. They were plans and specifica- 
tions for Springdale’s new shopping 
center, whose promoters had sought 
the bank’s financial aid. Having 
promised a final report in the morn- 
ing, Malcolm had stayed after clos- 
ing hours, checking his figures to be 
sure about the amount of a loan that 
Temple National would assume. 
Picking up his name plate, which 
had served to hold down the corner 
of a large sheet, he turned its face 
toward him, and sat, contemplating 
it, as though he had never really 
seen it before: 
MALCOLM P. DOWNING 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
VICE-President! He almost hated 
the title. Even that “First” didn’t 
help, for it seemed to epitomize the 
irony, the futility of his nearly 
thirty years of steady work, loyalty, 
eficiency—during which he was 
ambitious always to savor the only 


by Jess Horn 


true success he had ever envisioned 
—‘“President,” with no prefix. 

But now, approaching sixty, he 
bitterly reflected that soon he would 
be eligible to retire—or more likely, 
the bank would retire him. He had 
noted several straws in the wind 
lately: He was being eased out 
gently. 

That new Springdale branch of 
the bank was nearing completion. 
Everybody knew that the original 
idea had been his, and that he had 
handled ali the details of its building 
and furnishing to date. Surely he 
had been eligible for its presidency, 
but the board had met last week, 
and still no announcement of per- 
sonnel had been made. He had usu- 
ally been consulted on such matters 
in the past. 

And for the first time in many 
years, he had not been asked to 
serve on the program committee for 
the annual staff party. Someone had 
said that they knew he was too busy 
these days to bother with such de- 
tails—too busy, bah! 

Yesterday afternoon, when a few 
important appointments necessitated 
Malcolm’s presence in his office, 
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President Wallace Benton had sug- 
gested “borrowing” Kenneth Avery, 
Malcolm’s assistant, to accompany 
him for a casual survey of progress 
being made down at Springdale. 
That was it—a younger man. 

Immersed in this black mood of 
frustration, he had not noted the 
opening door of the president’s office 
until Wallace Benton, slipping into 
his overcoat, was approaching Mal- 
colm’s desk. 

“So you’re working overtime, too, 
Malcolm. And those boys and girls 
out there in the cages think all their 
officers have to do is sit pretty be- 
hind these desks, polish their name 
plates, and vanish when the doors 
close at three.” 

Realizing that he still held the 
hateful marker, Malcolm casually 
set it down, and responded with a 
“Well, they do make good 


smile. 
paperweights. Might as well keep 
’em bright!” 


“You look tired, Malcolm. You’d 
better call it quits for today. Have 
you decided how far we can back 
that new shopping center at Spring- 
dale? Ill bet you've stretched a 
point to accommodate them, for, of 
course, your new branch will be 
carrying that account before long.” 

Malcolm knew that Benton didn’t 
expect an answer, or care, really, to 
discuss the matter tonight. He had 
made such decisions for the bank for 
a long time, and his judgment was 
never questioned. 

While clearing his desk after Ben- 
ton’s departure, the president’s 
words, “your new branch,” came 
back to him. Yes, he supposed they 
all realized that that was the way he 
had thought of it. But now, he 
looked tired, did he? Well, maybe 
he was tired—and getting old. He 
had found himself turning over 
more and more responsibility to Ken 
lately. 





At THE thought of Ken, a look of 
tenderness came into his eyes. 
Kenneth Avery had come to the 
bank when he was released from the 
Navy in late 1945. At twenty-nine, 
he had demonstrated remarkable 
efficiency and adaptability, and a 
keen interest in the various phases 
of the banking business. He had 
moved from one department to an- 
other until, about two years ago, he 
became Malcolm’s assistant. Now 
he was almost like a son to Malcolm, 
who had come to depend more and 
more on this young man’s help. In 
spite of his youth, Malcolm thought, 
Ken was a banker today. He knew 
the business, and, with his proved 


executive ability, he would surely be 
a president someday, here or else- 
where. 

The next Sunday, Malcolm’s wife, 


“Let’s drive down to 
Springdale and look at Moore’s 
rambling old home. It’s being put 
on the market, and with the Fowler 
Industrial Corporation opening their 
new plant there next month, it might 
be snapped up in a hurry by some 
of the newcomers.” 

“You really do want to move down 
the valley, don’t you, Dear?” 

“Well, only because I thought you 
did, too—with the new branch there, 
and... .” 

“What difference does that make? 
When the branch opens, my desk 
will still be in Brownsville, and I’m 
not sure I'd be a good commuter. 
But come on, let’s go.” 

As they left the city noises and 
odors behind, the clean fragrant air 
of the peaceful valley seemed relax- 
ing, yet stimulating. Malcolm knew 
every new building that had gone 
up in this rapidly growing suburb. 
He had once thought that it might 
be great to grow up with the town, 
take an active part in its develop- 
ment. Driving up the winding road, 
the valley spread out for miles be- 
low them—gently rolling country, 
with well-kept orchards and small 
truck farms. Lazily drifting clouds 
scattered fantastic shadows across 
the fields. 

‘‘Beautiful, 
breathed Ellen. 

“And restful,” Malcolm added. 

Ellen had secured a key to the 
house, and, as they roamed through 
the rooms, Ellen’s enthusiasm be- 
came infectious. They were soon 
talking of how they would redec- 
orate the place. 

“And of course,” said Ellen, “we'd 
have to put another closet in the 
upper hall, and more closed cup- 
boards in the kitchen, and... .” 

Malcolm was putting his imagina- 
tion to work, too. “That big room 
in the basement would make a fine 
shop,” he said. “It’s something I’ve 
always wanted, a place to tinker 
with my tools.” 

“You could do a lot of carpentry 
work yourself.” 

“Uh huh. I'd cut another window 
over there—right above the work- 
bench.” 

Later, the Downings stood on the 
front veranda and watched the sun- 
set. Malcolm’s mind, however, was 
on something other than the sunset. 

Pointing beyond the property line 
of the house, he said, “The new golf 

(see VICE-PRESIDENT page 52) 


Ellen, said, 


isn’t it, Dear?’’ 
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The bulldozer (top) is doing the ground- 
work that led to a new recreation area 
for the Galesburg, Ulinois youngsters. 
The trashy heap being pushed around 
was converted into the baseball diamond 
that Galesburg Kiwanians are plotting 
out (above). The youngsters (below), 
supplied with hot dogs, potato chips and 
much excitement, hold prespring tryouts 
of the park's brand new outdoor firepit. 
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Galesburg gets ready 









and it is still 
but Kiwanians 


brisk, 
weather, 
in Galesburg, Illinois know that in 


AIR Is 


ier 
jacket 


a few weeks the primal urge of 
spring baseball will begin to stir. 
They know that an itchy restlessness 
will creep into classrooms and turn 
many Galesburg pupils into lusty- 
lunged kids eagerly waiting to yell, 
“Get a hit!” on a spanking new base- 
ball diamond. 

The kids won't be disappointed, 
for Galesburg Kiwanians have come 
up with a double-play effort that 
(1) rid their city of its worst eyesore 
and (2) provided a much-needed 
recreational area for children. Club 
members are busy these crisp early- 
spring days putting the finishing 
touches on what has been described 
as “one of our most satisfying proj- 
ects.” To finish up the new play- 
ground and park, one club member 
busily pilots a bulldozer, while more 
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Galesburg had a junkyard, 


but it wanted a baseball park. 


Here is one time when a 


squeeze play at home plate ended 


as a big break for everyone. 


than half the eighty local Kiwanians 
turn out nightly to hand rake and 
pick the area, lay out the ball dia- 
mond, install backstops, plant shrubs, 
trees and flowers and install swings 
and other playground equipment. 
The children living near the new 
play area gaze in amazement at the 
“getting ready for spring” activities, 
and are somewhat astounded when 
they recall that “it wasn’t always 
this way.” Perhaps the most com- 
mon feeling that people get when 


they watch the civic-proud Ki- 
wanians working is, like the kids’, 
one of amazement; for buried 


beneath what is now a smooth base- 
ball diamond and recreation area is 
a veritable tin jungle. 

The entire fourteen-acre area was, 
until Kiwanians got an idea, a city 
dump. Mountains of tin cans, rub- 
bish, tires and glass were dumped 

(see GALESBURG page 55) 
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A mental hospital, like any hospital, is 
a place where nobody wants to be. But once you're 
there’ it's geod te have people—even strangers— 


visit now and then... 





tographs by Robert McCullough 
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N AN OLD people’s ward at Man- 
| teno State Hospital for the men- 
tally ill, Manteno, Illinois, a house- 
wife in a pink smock bends over a 
large white crib and serves the noon 
meal to a tired woman of eighty. 

In a men’s ward, a Kiwanian, 
wearing an arm band, listens as a 
patient tells about his brother in 
Chicago who never visits. . In a 
women’s ward, a young girl, who 
sometimes has delusions of gran- 
deur, watches while three pink-clad 
housewives entertain around the 
piano. In answer to a direct ques- 
tion, she exclaims—quite humbly: 
“The volunteers are wonderful! 
When I get out of here, I want to be 
one myself.” 

The volunteers are people from 
outside the mental hospital who de- 
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(Above) Members of Harvey, Lockport 
and Manhattan, Illinois women's organ- 
izations begin an afternoon of volunteer 
service at the Manteno State Hospital. 
(Right) Dr. Richard J. Graff, superin- 
tendent of the hospital, takes charge at a 
regular volunteer training session, Seated 
at the head of the table is Margarett 
Stewart, supervisor of volunteers at 
Manteno. At far left is Agnes A. Sharp, 
Ph.D. chief of the Volunteer Services 
Program for all state mental hospitals. 


vote part of their time to helping 
the people within. At Illinois State 
hospitals, they are members of the 
Volunteer Service Program: the let- 
ters VSP are 


women's pink smocks and on the 


imprinted on the 


arm bands of the men The volun- 


teers represent the community 
They are intermediates between 
society and the sick. They offer 


compassion, understanding—even 
friendship—to people who, not so 
many yvears ago, were both feared 
and forgotten. Their numbers are 
Today many hospitals 
throughout Canada and the United 
Stat encourag 


growing 


volunteer pro- 
Minnesota, 


volunteer activ- 


gram In three tates 


Texas and Illinoi 


ities are coordinated at the state 
level 

At Manteno, which has 8200 pa- 
tient ind 1400 employees, the 


Volunteer Services Program and its 
training classes for volunteers began 
in May 1952. First of the trainees 
were twenty-three women, among 
whom were nineteen members of the 
National Council of Jewish Women 
of Park Forest, Llinois who had 
visited hospital patients for some 
months previously as a group. Of 
these nineteen, fourteen remain to- 
day. And equally important has 
been the rise to sixty-two of the 
total number of Individual Volun- 
teers from Park Forest—a Chicago 
25,000 population, 
located twenty miles north of Man- 
teno 


suburb with 


The training program was estab- 
lished for Individual Volunteers— 
those who generally spend at least 
one afternoon a week at the hospital. 
It is presented by the hospital staff 
and acquaints the volunteer with 
hospital policy, types of mental dis- 
orders and clinical treatment meth- 
ods. “She becomes a member of the 
treatment team,” says Dr. Agnes 
Sharp, chief of Volunteer Services 


(Above) In Carreil Il, a ward for aged women, volunteers 
assist patients who are unable to feed themselves. (Right) Staff and 
volunteers seek the same goal and approach it together. 












































for all [Illinois Mental Hospitals. 
(All but one of the Individual 
Volunteers at Manteno are women. 
He is a police officer.) “But because 
her primary interests are outside the 
hospital, she is able to bring fresh 
interests in.” Dr. Sharp adds that, 
although volunteers work under 
supervision of paid hospital em- 
ployees, their duties are supple- 
mentary 


Volunteer work is, in part, a tonic for lethargy and a 





Sometimes volunteer projects are 
also unique. Three years ago, the 
Manteno volunteers offered to buy 
several television sets for the hos- 
pital to demonstrate their thera- 
peutic value. The success of this 
demonstration encouraged the hos- 
pital to purchase, through its recrea- 
tion fund, additional sets for the re- 
maining wards. 

At another time, a woman patient, 
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on recovery from her illness after a 
long period of hospitalization, re- 
fused to board a train en route to 
her home town in Ohio. A volun- 
teer invited the woman to her own 
home, conditioned her to life out- 
side the hospital for a week, and 
finally saw her off on her journey. 
“The patients realize we are friends, 
not authority,” said one volunteer. 
“Often they will respond to us rather 
than to the staff.” 

Among the Individual Volunteers 
from Park Forest, Ida Grossfeld and 
Charlotte Taubert—both with four 
years’ service—have gained reputa- 
tions for unusual talent in dealing 
with patients. Consequently, Dr 
Richard J. Graff, superintendent of 
Manteno State Hospital, requests 


that on their day at the hospital, 
they meet The Bus. (Above) In a room near the hospital 
library, a small newspaper is created 


The Bus arrives at Manteno three 
by a staff of patients under the direc- 


times a week, bringing new patients ; ; . 
~ 7 ae : tion of Volunteer Dorothy Carson. 

from the Cook County Psycopathic : : 
Hospital Chic: ’ I ‘ listi (Right) Volunteers try to sustain the 
r ospita = — © is distin- patient’s feeling of self-importance 
guished from ordinary buses by the through birthday parties, visits to 
racks for stretcher-borne patients homes of volunteers—or gin rumm,. 
in the rear and an iron grill up front (Below, center) New patients, who 
feel naturally hostile and suspicious 
° ‘ ‘ toward unfamiliar surroundings, are 
rd ¢ palliative for loneliness be ie given special attention by volunteers. 
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Volunteer work is an 
injection of strength and a 


balm of reassurance... 


On meeting The Bus, which brings new patients 
to Manteno, Volunteer Ida Grossfeld of Park 
Forest tries to comfort the passengers (above), 
then turns her attention to a woman with a 
carton of toothpaste in her hand (right) and 
leads her from The Bus into the receiving ward. 


that separates the driver and pas- 
sengers. Two attendants, a man and 
. . ee a" 
a woman, stand in the aisle during Volunteer work is a medicine in itself—unpatented,| and 
the trip b 
Ida and Charlotte board The Bus 
as it enters the receiving ward yard. 
They walk among the passengers, 
speaking and smiling reassurance in 
a moment that, for most new pa- 
tients, is charged with uncertainty 
and fear. Under their coats, the 
pink volunteer smocks imply an un- 
clinical friendliness and concern. 
The two volunteers accompany 
the women patients from The Bus 
into the receiving building, where 
patients are bathed and examined, 
dressed in white terry-cloth robes, 
and finally are admitted to the hos- 
pital. “We wish,” said Margarett 
Stewart, supervisor of volunteers at 
Manteno, “that we had enough 
volunteers to meet The Bus every 
day it comes.” 
By far the greatest number of 
volunteers at Manteno come as 
groups Altogether, fifty-two or- 
ganizations representing fifteen com- 
munities in Illinois visit the hospital 
from two to six times a year to en- (Left) A person does not need to have a specific talent to become a volun- 
tertain and provide companionship teer. “It’s a great help,” says Margarett Stewart, “just for a patient to 
for patients. One of these groups is have someone to talk to.” (Right) Volunteer Gwenn Sparduto exchanges 
(see CLIMATE OF HOPE page 55) conversation with a patient while another claps her hands to piano music, 
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Kiwanian Robert Horchler talks with 
a mental patient on a Saturday afternoon. 


At Meyer I, a ward for men sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Park Forest, Lou Allsen, club president (above) 
cuts cake, and Al Lenenga, (right, foreground) serves 


it. Coffee and apples complete the party refreshments. 


A STATEMENT ON THE 
VOLUNTEER’S ROLE IN MENTAL HEALTH 


After a demonstration period that began in September 
1951, the Volunteer Services Program, financed 
by a grant from the Field Foundation, was permanently 
incorporated into the Illinois Department 
of Public Welfare in September 1953. I have followed 
closely the work of the 5000 volunteers who 
come regularly to serve the 48,000 patients at our 
eleven State hospitals for the mentally ill and 
the two schools for the mentally deficient. 
Volunteer Services Program is one of the 
latest aspects in modern psychiatric treatment. 
In Illinois, it has attracted outstanding civic, 
church, service and social organizations. I know that 
Kiwanis International has dedicated itself to 
strengthening and supporting mental health programs, 
At the Manteno State Hospital, where our Volunteer Services Program 
is outstanding, we appreciate sincerely the contributions of the many 
volunteers and groups from the community of Park Forest. We are 
grateful to the Kiwanians of Park Forest for implementing their leadership 
of the third Kiwanis International Objective for 1956: “Recognize the 
threat of mental and emotional illness and support programs for treatment 
and rehabilitation of sufferers.” 
We are confident that all Kiwanians who read this article will have a 
better understanding of mental illness. Trained volunteers who work under 
supervision in the hospitals are true community leaders. They give 
freely of their talents, skills, healthy minds, zest for living and affection. 
The volunteers travel the bridge of communications between the hospital 
and the surrounding communities. It is my conviction that this 
voluntary citizen participation is an important insurance against the return 
of public apathy toward the mentally ill and the mentally retarded. 


Otro L. Betrac, M.D. 
DIRECTOR, ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


The 


(Above) Kiwanian Bob Barnes, facing camera, and a patient volley 
on a makeshift ping-pong table. A group of five to ten members 
of the Park Forest Club visit Manteno about once every six weeks. 
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The saga of 
Part 4: 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















national society and culture. San 
Francisco certainly has that quality. 
More important, it is a cosmopolitan 
city according to the original defini- 
tion of the word, which means free 
from national or local prejudices; 
and the ability to'feel at home in 
any part of the world. In the mind 
of the true San Franciscan, the 
only “foreigner” to his city is a 
bigot. The hysterical nationalist who 
preaches that the spirit of American 
democracy can be bounded by 
geographical frontiers will do better 
with his soapbox elsewhere. 

It has been said that San Fran- 


cisco was sired by bonanza and born 
of a boom. At any rate it came into 
the world with a birthright of deter- 
mination and plain brute strength 
possessed by no other infant city in 
our history. Yet, through the Mis- 
sion Dolores, and only one genera- 
tion removed, it received a cultural 
and spiritual inheritance from its 
Spanish forefathers. The husky na- 
ture of its youth is usually rep- 
resented in symbols by a pickax 
and miner’s pan. But the true 
escutcheon of San Francisco also 
includes a Castillian rose and a 
simple, cross-topped adobe mission. 

Perhaps Bret Harte had in mind 
this combination of spiritual and 
physical qualities when he called 
the city “serene and indifferent to 
fate.” By that he did not mean the 
type of serenity that sits with folded 
hands, but the kind of purposeful 
calm that comes of having faith in 
one’s own strength. San Francisco’s 
indifference to fate has never been 
better demonstrated than immedi- 
ately after the earthquake of 1906. 
The whole world was stunned by 
news of the irreparable disaster that 
had struck at the Golden Gate. 
President Roosevelt telegraphed a 
message of sympathy to the stricken 
people. The mayor’s reply was 
prompt and decisive: “We are deter- 
mined to restore to the nation its 
chief port on the Pacific.” San Fran- 
cisco lost no time in carrying out 
the promise. And the city expressed 
its “indifference” by erecting build- 
ings and engineering watermains in 
way that fate could never 
again deal such a knockout blow. 

Though San Francisco 
birth and spectacular growth to an 
incident of history, the key to its 
present character is 
to be found mostly in geography. 
Nature had made elaborate prepara- 
tions to provide the setting, long 
before man came along to occupy it. 

The Bay itself was formed count- 
less ago. For even more un- 
counted eons before that, the cliffs 
along the shore had _ gradually 
pushed upward and buckled, while 
through the sinking valley behind 
them an insignificant river patiently 
carved a channel to the sea. As the 
result of some titanic bull-dozing 
process, the valley was scooped out, 
draining off the waters of a vast 
inland lake and leaving exposed the 


such a 


owes its 


cosmopolitan 


eons 


rich, silt-covered land of the 
San Joaquin, Santa Clara, Sonoma 
and Napa valleys. 

In the same great upheaval, the 
Coast Range cracked apart into a 
channel one mile wide and three 
miles long. The waters of the Pacific 
poured through and inundated an 
area of 400 square miles, leaving the 
peaks of the hills visible as islands, 
eventually to be given the names 
Alcatraz, Angel, Belvedere and 
Yerba Buena. Under the inland 
mountains, meanwhile, were being 
stored the fabulous lodes of glitter- 
ing yellow metal that in time would 
become so precious in the eyes of 
a little animal called man. 

The lure of gold brought ad- 
venturers to Yerba Buena from the 
far corners of the earth. Despite 
American possession and the num- 
ber of Yankee inhabitants, San 
Francisco was not so much an 
American frontier as a_ struggling 
young city of the world. Between 
the harbor and the ports of the 
Orient lay navigable waters, form- 
ing less of a barrier to communi- 
cation than the Sierras, the Rockies, 
the wide deserts and trackless plains 
of America. Although considered an 
outpost of empire, it was not until the 
opening of the first transcontinental 
railroad in 1869 that San Francisco 
actually became a part of the empire 
it served. By then, the City of the 
Golden Gate had acquired a point 
of view that recognized no horizons. 

The writer who begins his re- 
search by examining any of the 
numerous fine histories of San Fran- 
cisco will be struck forcibly by the 
international flavor of even the in- 
dex. The list begins with the pure 
Yankee of an Adams, who was one 
of the earliest financiers, and ends 
with a modern-day mural painter, 
Bernard Zakheim. San Francisco at- 
tracted from many sources the men 
whose names were to adorn its roll 
of honor. The same may be said of 
the political crooks and other shady 
characters who have now and then 
crept into its history. 

The original surveyor of Yerba 
Buena was a Swiss; the engineer who 
followed him was an_ Irishman. 
British-born Captain Richardson 
laid the cornerstone of San Fran- 
cisco’s commerce when he opened 
the first store—a building of red- 
wood slabs roofed with sails—in 


San Francisco today is much more a continuation of her 


past than the sum of it, much mere a city growing up and living 


new than a shrine to tradition or a study in self-satisfaction. 


Tilustrated by Fred Steffen 
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which he sold wheat, hides and 
vegetables. A Bostonian, Richard 
Dana, was the first of a long line 
of writers who have plugged the at- 
tractions of its climate and scenery. 
The most civic-minded leader of 
the early years was a Mormon 
elder. Granting that San Francisco's 
parents were boom and bonanza, 
one must conclude that no other 
infant city was ever sponsored by 
a more cosmopolitan group of god- 
parents. 

As early as 1839, the Spanish 
alcalde commissioned a Swiss engi- 
neer by the name of Jean Jacques 
Vioget to make a survey of the 
pueblo. He mapped off a section 
two blocks by four: bounded by 
Pacific Street and Sacramento Ave- 
une; and extending from the water- 
front, which is now Montgomery 
Street, west to Dupont, which is 
now Grant Avenue. This survey was 
used to locate building lots until 
the American occupation in 1846, 
although, as was to be discovered, 
Vioget’s right angles had only 87.5 
degrees, an error which was enough 
to project building fronts slightly 
beyond the line of nonexistent curbs. 
Vioget, whose diverse talents in- 
cluded fiddling and tavern-keeping, 
also built the first hotel—a frame 
structure called Vioget House, and 
the forerunner of San Francisco’s 
world-famous hostelries. Later, when 
the adjoining Plaza became Ports- 
mouth Square, the name was 
changed to Portsmouth House 

The first act of the new American 
alcalde was to order Jasper O'Farrell 
to make a new survey. O'Farrell 
extended the checkerboard map in 
all directions. He sliced off its 
southern edge with the long straight 
line of Market Street and beyond 
that started over on a diagonal pat- 
naturally unaware of 
to be created 


tern, quite 
the traffic problem 
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a hundred years later by his 
multiple, random intersections. 
Hardly had the folds been shaken 
out of the new Stars and Stripes 
over Portsmouth Square when the 
first shipload of immigrants arrived. 
On the last day of July 1846, Samuel 
Brannan, the vociferous Mormon 
Elder, sailed through the Golden 
Gate aboard the Brooklyn. On the 
decks were 300 Latter Day Saints, 
and in its hold a printing press, two 
flour mills and a goodly supply of 
farm implements. The Saints im- 
mediately began a campaign for 
public education, which resulted in 
Yerba Buena’s first school—a frame 
house on Portsmouth Square that 
served in turn as town hall, church 
and jail. Sam Brannan performed 
the first marriage, preached the first 
sermon, caused the first jury trial to 
be held, established the first news- 
paper, and demonstrated his faith 
in the future of Yerba Buena by 
renaming it San Francisco and in- 
vesting all his money in real estate. 
It was the same inexhaustible Elder 
Brannan who rode through the 
streets with a bottle of gold dust and 
shouted the news from Sutter’s Fort. 
After the Mormons came the 
Chinese. Clipper ships brought 25,- 
000 coolies and peasants from the 
Kwangtung Province to do the 
menial work of the Gold Rush. 
Later, some 60,000 more were im- 
ported to rush completion of the 
transcontinental railroad. That done, 
they settled down in the city 
in locations adjoining Portsmouth 
Square, for as the Yankees moved 
eastward from Montgomery Street 
toward the expanding waterfront, 
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the Orientals inherited their living 
quarters. 

Chinatown of the old days is 
usually thought of as a sinister 
region of tong wars, brothels and 
opium dens. If so, it was only an 
Oriental counterpart of the various 
kinds of roughhousing that took 
place in other sections. Among the 
Chinese were sober, hard-working 
men willing to establish their 
families and carry on in a new 
country their honorable occupations 
of fishermen, peddlers of vegetables, 
house servants and laundrymen. It 
was this element that asserted itself 
after the earthquake and joined in 
building a new San Francisco on the 
ruins of the old. Today it is a re- 
spectable segment of an American 
city. 

As early as 1830, the first Italians 
arrived. In the way of ambitious 
Latin immigrants everywhere, they 
laid aside part cf their earnings to 
buy steamer passage for all the 
Giovannis and Giuseppis on the 
family tree. They came by the thou- 
sands—laborers, artisans, farmers, 
shopkeepers and fishermen—and by 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had planted Little Italy on 
Telegraph Hill. Not so little, how- 
ever, for Little Italy, with its 70,000 
loyal Americans of Italian ancestry, 
is the city’s largest and strongest 
national minority. 

San Francisco has welcomed its 
Irish, German, French, Spanish, 
Peruvian and Mexican citizenry. It 
has had its Little Russia, Little 
Chile, Little Harlem and Little 
Osaka. Each nationality has brought 
along its ancient customs, religion 
and family tradition; and these have 
blended into the cosmopolitan fabric 
of San Francisco life, as the indi- 
vidual threads of a tapestry con- 
tribute to the completed pattern 
without losing their original colors. 





Tus was not always been ac- 
complished in a completely painless 
manner, for one of the prerogatives 
of American democracy is the right 
to challenge before we accept. San 
Francisco’s racial relations have been 
marked a few times by some rather 
vigorous elbowing and calling of 
names. The problem of assimilation 
has always been more economic than 
social, usually fanned ‘by leaders 
who feared and resented the com- 
petition of cheap labor. 

The one crisis in the history of 
San Francisco’s race relations came 
during the late war, when national 
sentiment and security demanded a 

(see saca page 50) 
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The annual adventure——the convention—is only two months away. 
This year, thousands of Kiwanis families have 
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...t § also 
a date with 


celebrated 
speakers 


All Kiwanians will be eager 
to hear J. A. Raney's International 
president's address, for 

in it he will discuss the state of 
Kiwanis in general and the 
accomplishments of the 1955-1956 
administrative year in specific. 
The man from Indianapolis will 
be heard from on Monday 
evening—"“All-Kiwanis Night.” 


George North Craig, governor of 
the state of Indiana, has 

brought national attention to the 
Hoosier state because of 

ite extraordinary improvement 

in the treatment of mental 
iliness. He will address the 
convention on Tuesday 

morning about the nation’s 
mental health problem. 


John Foster Dulles, the third 
man in three successive 
generations of his family to 
serve the United States 

as Secretary of State, wiil take 
time from his crowded schedule 
of conferences, world travels, 
and decision-making to 

present a speech to the assembled 
Kiwanians on Thursday morning. 


ry 
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The first major address 
of the forty-first 
International convention will 

be the traditional inspirational 

one on Sunday evening. It 

will be delivered by the 

Rev. Raymond Irving Lindquist, D.D., 
pastor of the 

First Presbyterian Church in 
Hollywood, California. 


John Fisher, for many years one of the 
first names in Canadian radio 
broadcasting, receives about 3506 
requests every year to speak. He is 

able to fill some 175 of them. 

One of his acceptances this year was 
the invitation to be 

part of the Kiwanis International 
Convention program. Mr. 

Fisher will speak on Monday morning. 


Sharing the Monday morning 

speaking time with John Fisher 

(above) will be John 

Morley, distinguished West Coast 

news analyst. Title of both 

men’s talks will be “Kiwanis Views the 
World.” Mr. Morley recently 

returned from 

his twentieth secret 

mission behind the Iron Curtain. 





Naval Aviation Cadet Choir, Pensacola, Florida 


Plans for the ladies 


As is true at every International 
convention, a delightful pro- 
gram of entertainment awaits 
Kiwanis wives at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting. Included in the 
plans are trips through the city, 
invitations to join their hus- 
bands at some of the convention 
sessions, and a fashion show at 
the Monday afternoon reception 
honoring wives of International 
officers and other visiting ladies. 
On Wednesday, the ladies will 
hear a heartwarming address by 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy, wife of the 
movie star (right). 
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It's going to be,” says Director of 
Convention Music Audre L. Stong, “the 
singingest convention ever.” 

Audre’s high-pitched enthusiasm is 
melodically well founded. Drawing 
heavily on the talent potential of the 
West Coast, he has recruited glee clubs 
choruses, Kiwanis quartets and 


and 
bands, young Kiwanis-sponsored musical 
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groups and, to be sure, a bevy of 
Hawaiian dancers. As always, perform- 
ances by these groups will be inter- 
spersed frequently throughout all gen- 
eral sessions, and singing from the stage 
will give way regularly to the more 
rafter-raising audience participation. 
Three musical pageants will highlight 
Audre’s program. Sunday night’s “In 





Memoriam,” featuring blends of power 
and tone by massed choruses, will be 
followed by the Pageant of Welcome on 
Monday morning and the Pageant of 
Achievement Tuesday morning. Through- 
out the convention, there’ll be opportun- 
ity for music-minded Kiwanians to dis- 
cuss and exchange ideas worth taking 
home with them. 
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It'll be a convention 
for the whole family be more effective in Kiwanis: signifi- 











FOR DAD there will be a concentration 
of all that will help him and his club 


cant speeches, meaty reports, panel con- 
ferences, the Club Clinic, the Fund- 
Raising Clinic. He will have many 
opportunities to air those problems his 
club is having, and get helpful sug- 
gestions on how he and his fellow 
members can do a better job. There'll 
be plenty of time for fun, too! 


FOR MOTHER there will be—in addition 
to a special schedule of activities—a 
city abounding with outstanding shops 
and department stores. She _ un- 
doubtedly will find San Francisco one 
of the most—if not the most—attractive 
cities she’s ever shopped, sight-seen or 
eaten in 


FOR THE CHILDREN a resourceful round 
of entertainment is being planned: 
There will be something in the air at all 
times to appeal especially to them. Out- 
side the convention area, of course, 
there are San Francisco’s storied at- 
tractions: the cable cars, Chinatown, 
the zoo, the waterfront, the parks, the 
hills, the bridges. The problem is: 
How will you get the children out of 
the 1956 International convention city. 














How to get the most out of 


your convention dollar 


H ere’s A List of do's (and a few don’t’s) to help guide 
you especially during those exigent hours between 


June 17 and June 21 


(1) Be sure your club secretary sends in—at once— 
your registration, request for reservation and certificate 
of election of delegates. 

(2) Arrange your transportation well in advance. Get 
travel literature—particularly information on places 
you're going to visit en route. Save this section of the 
magazine for reference. Check the advertisements for 
travel suggestions. 

(3) Attend the meeting of your board or club at which 
proposed International resolutions are discussed. 

(4) Check with your club secretary to make certain 
that all district and International obligations of your 
club have been paid. If your club is not in good standing 
when you arrive in San Francisco, your delegate’s 
credentials will be withheld. 

(5) Take your hotel reservation card with you. When 
you check in at your hotel, find out when check-out time 
is. Then go to the convention hall to register and get 
your delegate’s badge and ribbon. Buy tickets for the 
“Recognition Breakfast” (see page 6 for prerequisites). 
If your family is with you, be sure they get information 
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on activities and services planned especially for women 
and children. 

(6) Look over the official convention program. Decide 
which of the various panel conferences scheduled for 
Monday and Wednesday afternoons you want to attend. 
(7) Visit your district office. Schedule attendance at 
district conferences and caucuses. Buy tickets for the 
district dinner to be held Tuesday evening. 

(8) Get a notebook for use during the convention. 

(9) Watch the Convention Daily for announcements. 
(10) Jot down your club’s problems. Go to the Club 
Clinic, in the Meetin’ House, and confer with the ap- 
propriate International committees on these problems. 
(11) Before and after sessions, visit the Meetin’ House 
for fellowship with other delegates. 

(12) To get a choice seat, arrive at the convention hall 
at least fifteen minutes before each session. 

(13) If your club wants new ideas for raising money, 
visit the Fund-Raising booth at the Club Clinic. 

(14) Make notes of things to report to your club, such 
as: total attendance, number of delegates, results of 
election, action on resolutions, unusual features, par- 
ticipation of your own district in the convention, honors 
paid to clubs or individual members known to your club, 
the district dinner, the entertainment on Wednesday 
evening. 

(15) After each session, get mimeographed copies of 
principal addresses. 

(16) On your way home, prepare a report for delivery 
to your club. Emphasize the highlights of the convention 
and its accomplishments. Minimize references to what 
you did after sessions. THE END 
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Fer cenvention-going Kiwanians, here are a few 


suggestions for 


Adventure 


in 


SAN FRANCISCO 


By HELEN M. ABRAHAMSEN 


) 

I’... THE tourist, the problem in 
San Francisco is not what 
And lest the 
dilemma of indecision over which 
dish to order, which sight to 

see, or which activity to engage 
in impair the enjoyment of your 
visit, the writer—a resident 
San Franciscan and authoress of 
the book, What to Do, See and 
Eat in San Francisco—has 
diagrammed some of the city’s 
foremost allurements. 
to accomplish all that your 

time in San Francisco allows, you 
might make up a preferential list -* 2 


to do. It’s which. 


of activities, with foremost — 
Then, when 
you get there, be sure to 

tear it up and do whatever strikes 
Adventure! 


preferences on top. 


your fancy. That’s 
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‘ourMETs contend that in cities 
¥ where the selection of restau- 
rants is broad, the types of food 
varied and the quality of both high, 
eating becomes an art. Such a city 
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In order 


DINING OUT 


is San Francisco, second only to New 
York in number of restaurants and 
renowned for both cosmopolitan cui- 
sines and talented chefs. One week’s 
visit to San Francisco has been 
known to provide gustatory con- 
versation for months. 

The sampling of restaurants is an 
individual matter; everyone finds his 
own favorites, and most people seem 
to savor the search. Our business 
here, therefore, will be merely to 
list the nationalities represented by 
San Frzncisco restaurants and cite a 
few of the specialty dishes offered: 
Dutcu. All pastries, such as the 
tasty apple strudel, are exemplary, 
but are not recommended for folks 
who are calorie counters. 

Mexican. A good selection of rea- 
sonably priced restaurants are scat- 
tered throughout the city. Red-hot 
dinners are often followed by torrid 
floor shows. Try carmel custard. It’s 














a dessert you’re not apt to forget. 
SCANDINAVIAN. Choose from sixty 
or so dishes on the smorgasbord 
table, then return for “seconds” as 
often as you like. 

SpaANIsH. Your dinner of cannellonis 
and chicken with Spanish rice, green 
olives, capers, spices and currants— 
all basted in white wine—may be 
prepared by a former chef for the 
King of Spain. 

GerMan. A delightful dish is hasen- 
pfeffer—rabbit pickled in wine for 
a week, then cooked in hot wine and 
spices. Settings are formal Bavarian 
or rustic, with the kitchen in the 
center of the dining room and saw- 
dust on the floor. 

Frencu. Many restaurants to choose 





DINING OUT is continued on page 32. 
A directory to some of San Francisco's 
leading restaurants will be found on 
pages 30 and 31. 
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After the theatre... 
have an 


IRish coffee 


Enjoy an authentic Irish Coffee 
tonight after the theatre. Take home 
a recipe for your own entertaining. 


BUENA VISTA 


Poot of Hyde Se. overlooking the Golden Gate 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Adrian Wilson, typegrapher 


PAOLI’S 


Rolling out the Welcome Mat 
For The Kiwanians 





Luncheon—Dinner—Cocktails 
doe Paoli — John La Torre 


MONTGOMERY AT CALIFORNIA 
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INGA LINDHOLMANS’ 


LITTLE SWEDEN 
RESTAURANT 


Only genuine 
Swedish Smorgasbord 
and Swedish Dinners 

In Marvelous San Francisco 


572 O'Farrell Street 
GRaystone 4-9767 
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CATHAY HOUSE 


World Pamous Chinese Restaurant 
Ernest Tsang 
718 California Street 
Chinatown * San Francisco 


YUkon 2-3388 











Pe aie elie 


Ewouse or Jotime Rib: 


B= serving Roast Prime Ribs of Beef = 


= Carved at Your Table From the Carts 
1906 Van Ness Ave. 5 
TUxedo 5-4605 = 

. 


= 
= 
= 
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The mecca for Chinese 
civic leaders and discrimi- 
nating people who want to 
dine in quiet elegance and 
be assured of the finest 
authentic Chinese food. 
Chinatown 


Qw/s 
San Francisco 


YUkon 2-2388 


708 Grant Avenue 











MORE FAMOUS CELEBRITIES VISIT THE BLUE FOX THAN ANY OTHER SAN FRANCISCO RESTAURANT 


‘che Bluv Hux 


“Famous the World Over” 


659 MERCHANT, NEAR 


KEARNY — DO. 2-9316 


Across the Street from the Morgue 


































Luncheon 
Dinner 


OWL ‘VY’ TURTL 
Superb Dining—Historie Location 


Washington above Montgomery 














DON'T MISS 
the hungry i 


Mort Sahl (shown in 
photo with George 
Gobel) is one of the 
stars at S.F.’s unusual 
cellar dining room and 





showplace ... don't 
miss this unusual spot 
—continuous show 
Sis from 9:15; dinners 
from 5:30 .. . it’s in 
DINNERS the cellar... 
$2.50 
599 JACKSON 
EX 7-0929 











Dine at the World Famous 


A San Francisco “must” 






AT SEAL ROCKS ON THE GREAT HIGHWAY 















Best Show in Town! 


* 
World’s Best Dinner! 


* 
| impos OOD cLus 


Home of "Girl in the Fishbowl" 


1025 COLUMBUS AVE, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
GR 4-0365 


Open 365 Days of the Year 
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New Yorkers, 


“Where San Franciscans take 
to show them Paris” 
French Cuisine 
Telephone West 1-6997 


3721 Buchanan 


VAMESSTS 
00 FOOD 


WELCOME KIWANTANS 


498 Broadway 


















CRmerica’s Touestr Cafeteria 
Featuring food of outstanding 
excellence, a quiet, restful atmos- 


phere, and the famous Beniamino 
Bufano Mosaics 
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where the cable cars turn 

















PANELLT'S 


Luncheon & Dinner 





Headquarters for 
Convention Parties 


453 Pine 
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LEOPARD CAFE 
STEAK SPECIALISTS 
Luncheon 1|1:30-2:30 

Dinner 5-11 
Private BANQUET Rooms 
for luncheons and dinners 
Call BOB ANTRACCOLI for RESERVATIONS 
EXbrook 2-3349 


140 FRONT STREET 


Near California Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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zrrz OLD POODLE DOG 


San FPrancisco’s Oldest French 
Restaurant 


LUNCH and DINNER 


65 Post Street SUiter 1-1919 
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from, and some date back to the 
pioneer days of 1860. You can order 
succulent squab with mushrooms or 
frog legs sautéed at one place, o1 
family style—at 
im another 


help yourself in 
palatable prices 
Iranian. Try 


chippino, made of 


crab, cockles and clams and placed 
in a large soup plate under a scintil- 
lating sauce. Most restaurants are 
on North Beach or Telegraph Hill 
districts. 
ArMENIAN. Shish kebab or kouzou 
kzartma is served in a quaint, pro- 
vocative tent-maker atmosphere. 
For eating at low altitude, settle 
down to a Japanese dinner. Wait- 
resses in Japanese restaurants wear 
Kimonos, and sukiyaki is cooked 
three feet from your floor mat. The 
two Polynesian restaurants offer 
American and tropical dishes in the 
balmy grass shack manner. And on 
Fisherman’s Wharf, in a setting of 
net menders, fishing boats and 
steaming crab cookers, you'll find 
several world-renowned sea _ food 
establishments. Try turbot stuffed 
with crab. Toward the end of your 
visit, Chinatown’s more digestible 
prices may appeal. Duck with wild 
rice is recommended, but chow mein 
though tasty—is not much more 
exotic than American stew. 


For more conventional palates, 
American restaurants are abundant. 
But steak from Kansas City, chick- 
en-a-la-Maryland with hot biscuits 
and honey, or brook trout, flown 
fresh from the Rockies, have been 
known to please even the epicures. 

It is not enough to speak of food, 
however. San Francisco restaurants 
are equally celebrated for service. 
Waiters and waitressess are invari- 
ably expert and _ unpretentiously 
friendly, from Little Italy’s pizzerias 
to the hotels on Nob Hill. Pride of 
culinary accomplishment is exceeded 
only by the hope that you, the guest, 
will be both pleased and apprecia- 
tive. 

Thus, in San Francisco, all the ele- 
ments of a fine dinner—the art of 
cooking, the surroundings and the 
service—are blended with precision 
and delicacy to entice the eater 

It was Caruso of the golden voice 
and lusty appetite who once said, 
“There is a diabolical mystery to 


your city. Why isn’t everyone fat?” 








United Air Lines phot 


SEEING THE SIGHTS 


DOWNTOWN In June and July, 
San Francisco is a foggy town. 
During the early morning mist, 
deep-throated bellows are heard 
from ships at sea. On land, low 
temperatures make topcoats prac- 
tical attire. Downtown San Fran- 
cisco, however, is spared much 
of the “heavy dew” that engulfs 
outer residential areas. The sun is 
less a stranger among the sky- 
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scrapers, and the cool air often 
possesses a lilting, invigorating 
quality. 

The city’s shopping center, which 
radiates from Union Square, is both 
compact and well diversified. Large 
department stores and smaller spe- 
cialty shops offer goods from the 
world market—Europe, Asia, even 
Africa is included. Compactness is 
almost a commercial necessity in 


idventure 
in 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The elements of San Francisco— 

the bay, the bridges, the steep hills and 

the bustling ferry boats—are 

all mixed with a touch of an extra something 
that makes every day an adventure. 


a city where high hills can dis- 
courage prolonged strolls. 

The way to get up a San Fran- 
cisco hill, even today-—in the multi- 
horsepower age—is by cable car, 
although some San Franciscans took 
exception to this viewpoint several 
years ago, and suggested, for the 
sake of speed and safety, that the 
aged vehicles be removed. A spirited 
majority of the citizenry disagreed, 
however, and tradition won the day. 
San Francisco remains the “Cable 
Car City.” 

A cable car trip up Nob Hill be- 
gins at the foot of Market Street, 
where passengers assist conductors 
in swinging the cars about. The 
car moves as the gripman draws a 
lever that closes on an endless cable 
kept in motion by motors in the car 
barn. For guiding around curves, 
pulleys are applied at the side of 
the cable. 
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At the crown of Nob Hill, once the 
site of massive, ornate mansions, 
stand the Fairmont and Mark Hop- 
kins hotels. Here, before the great 
earthquake and fire, a group of 
Comstock millionaires and railroad 
barons displayed their prosperity 
with cement cornices, steel railings 
and solid gold bathroom fixtures. 
All but one of the buildings per- 
ished in the flames of 1906. This, 
the $1,500,000 James C. Flood man- 
sion, is now headquarters of the 
elegant and aloof Pacific Union 
Club. For visitors, a major attrac- 
tion is the view from the “Top o’ 
the Mark,” pleasure lounge atop 
the Mark Hopkins Hotel. 

The convention hall is two miles 
south of Nob Hill, and opposite 
the hall is the Civic Center, occupy- 
ing fourteen acres in the heart of 
the city. The Center is constructed 
as a hollow square, with the City 
Hall, Health Center, Civic Audi- 
torium, Library, State Building and 
Federal Building forming the sides. 
Behind the Center, on Van Ness 
Avenue, stands the War Memorial 


group, including the Veterans’ 
Building and the San Francisco 
Opera House. Within the War 


Memorial Building is the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, which con- 
centrates on contemporary works, 
and is privately supported by mem- 
berships and _ contributions. The 
museum conducts a program of 
lectures, demonstrations, classes and 
gallery tours for visitors. 
CHINATOWN The days of hatchet 
men and tong wars, when a visitor 
had a fifty-fifty chance (or better) 
of meeting adventure (or worse), 
are and civilization is now 
well established in the largest ori- 
ental settlement outside the Orient. 
But if blood-line disputes are neg- 
lected, other traditions are not. 
Chinatown, from pagodas to palaver, 
remains Chinese. 

On the Street of the Goldsmiths 
(700 block on Jackson Street), 
you'll see craftsmen emulating their 
forefathers as they pump bellows 
with their feet and mold gold and 
silver over gas-torch flames. At the 
Chinese theaters, plays proceed 
hour after hour amidst a constant, 
intermission-like uproar from the 
audience. Costumes, plots and play- 
ers are imported from the Far East. 
And in St. Mary’s Square, the stain- 
less-steel and red-rose granite fig- 


over, 


The seals basking lazily in the sun on Seal 
Rock know that Cliff House is one of the most 
famous attractions in the San Francisco area. 
They love to go and look at the people there, 
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ure of Sun Yat Sen, father of the 
Chinese Republic, gazes west toward 
his homeland. 

Old St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
another universal Chinatown attrac- 
tion, is located at Grant Avenue and 
California Street. Built in 1854, the 
church lost all but its walls and 
tower sixty years later in the great 
earthquake and fire of 1906. It was 
reconstructed by the Paulist Fathers 
with granite shipped from China, 
and brick and iron work shipped 
around the Horn. For years, the old 
clock in the church tower has been 
the community’s official timepiece, 
and every Chinese child is familiar 
with the inscription on its face: 
“Son, observe the time and fly from 
evil.” 

THE WATERFRONT Much that 
is intrinsic to San Francisco as a city 
can be discovered in San Francisco, 
the port. Out of ships and over the 
piers has come an important part of 












































its culture, as well as its com- 
merce. A long but rewarding walk 
may be taken on the waterfront 
Embarcadero. 

One ferryboat still crosses the Bay 
at regular intervals and may be 
boarded at the Ferry Building, 
which also houses the new World 
Trade Center. If a luxury liner is 
in port, you are welcome aboard. 

No one can miss, of course, the 
bridges. San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, the world’s largest, stretches 
for eight and one-quarter miles. 
Its twin suspension bridges, with 
cantilever spans of 1400 feet, are 
joined together by a huge monolith 
at the middle of the Bay. Its piers 
are deepest: one dives to a depth of 
220 feet. The Golden Gate Bridge, 
champion of all suspension bridges, 
spans 4200 feet at the center (700 
feet longer than New York’s George 
Washington Bridge), and can be 


(see sicuTs page 34) 










Avis 
RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 


PRESENTS 


A NEW WAY TO 
_ SEE CALIFORNIA 


| U-DRIVE 
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You'll be surprised how enjoyably *y 
and inexpensively you can see Cali- : 
fornia in an Avis car. Here are some | 
typical tours 4 


SAN FRANCISCO TO MONTEREY & 
CARMEL, an easy 1-day roundtrip, 
about $29. 


SAN FRANCISCO TO YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK, a 500-mile, two- 
day roundtrip, $54. 


REDWOOD EMPIRE TO SHASTA DAM 
and return, 4 days, about 750 miles, 


$2 
bo meets 








about $88 

And Avis offers 3 and 5-day trips 
between San Francisco and Los 4 
Angeles — a variety of all-expense ie 
tours to fit your needs ay 


* 


1%, Rent-A-Car System Licensee: 
SAN FRANCISCO 
GRAY LINE 


r 
F 425 4th St., San Francisco, YUken 6-4000 
; 





Garage, 675 Post Street 








SIGHTS 
(From page 33) 


crossed, if you are in the mood for 
exercise, on foot. 

One of the town’s finest views is 
from Telegraph Hill, where, in '49er 
days, semaphore signalers wig- 
wagged the arrival of clipper ships. 
Jutting 200 feet up from the crest 
of the hill is Coit Tower, which 
was built in commemoration of early 
firemen and has since been the 
source of a major civic controversy. 
Some San Franciscans regard the 
structure as beautiful, others con- 
sider it an architectural horror— 
damaging to the skyline. Funds for 
the tower were supplied by Lillie 
Coit, who, they say, liked to follow 
fire engines on horseback and was 
made honorary fireman for her 
enthusiasm. Inside the tower, the 
first-floor walls are garnished with 
murals, painted by both artists and 
amateurs. The murals prompt, to 
say the least, further diversity of 
opinion. 

The Maritime Museum, only ship 
museum on the Pacific Coast, can be 
found in Aquatic Park, at the foot 
of Polk Street and the Bay. Latest 
addition to the museum’s collection 
is the eighty-year-old, 144-foot- 
high, Balclutha, a British merchant 
vessel. In her more mobile years, 
the Balclutha made _ seventeen 
roundings of Cape Horn to and from 
San Francisco. Today, she appears 
as though ready for launching, 
having been painted, scrubbed and 
reconditioned by volunteer workers. 

In 1776, one hundred years before 
the Balclutha first set sail, and while 
considerable historic activity was 
taking place in the American colo- 
nies, Captain Juan Bautista de Anza 
founded the presidio, a military post, 
for the Spanish Crown. Originally 


designated by Anza as an “area of 
3000 varas” (about 9000 square 
feet), the presidio now occupies 


1540 acres in the northwest part of 
the city. Although intended for 
use as a harbor fortification, it has 
never fired a shot in hostility, but 
peacefully remains a major historic 
attraction. 

Inside the presidio is Letterman 
Army Hospital, built during the 
Spanish American War, and Crissy 
Field, once a race track, but now 
a landing strip for light aircraft. 
Arrangements can be made with 
the Provost Marshal’s office to see 
Fort Point, which nestles almost 
beneath the Golden Gate Bridge. 
When it was constructed, after Fort 
Sumter design, it held 2400 men and 
was considered a master stroke of 
engineering. 
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The Spanish commandant’s former 
headquarters, at the presidio, is 
generally considered to be the city’s 
oldest adobe building. Today, re- 
stored as nearly as possible to its 
original appearance, it houses the 
Officers’ Club. Another presidio 
shrine is the National Cemetery, 
burial place of many military and 
civilian heroes. 

San Francisco’s Latin Quarter 
spills for several blocks around 
Broadway Street in North Beach. 
An older part of town, it is, never- 
theless the liveliest. Italian food is 
served at hundreds of restaurants 
throughout the quarter. 

OUTER SAN FRANCISCO For the 
man who likes the broad view, Twin 
Peaks offers an eyeful. A spiraling 
road takes you to the top, where 
the Bay glistens at your right, the 
city stands at center and the Pacific 
Ocean fills the skyline at your left. 
At night, the lights of the bridges 
cut the panorama into sections, like 


a pie. 
Not far from Twin Peaks, at 
Dolores Street near Sixteenth, is 


Mission Dolores, the sixth in a chain 
of twenty-one California missions 
founded by the Spanish from 1769 
to 1823. Once partly razed by fire, 
the mission, with its four-foot-thick 
chapel walls, has been reconstructed 
after the original. It contains many 
statues, books and relics of Old 
California. 

Scene of the 1956 Republican 
National Convention in August is 
the Cow Palace, located at the edge 
of the city on Geneva Avenue and 
Rio Verde. The name derives from 
talent displayed annually at the 
Junior and Senior Grand National 
Livestock Expositions. 


San Francisco 


Convention and Tourist Bureau photo 





One feature that marks Golden Gate Park 
as one of the wonder parks of the world 
is the seven gardens representative of 
nations, like this Oriental Tea Garden. 
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A cable car will take you to the top of 
Nob Hill. Once there, a short elevator 
ride in the Mark Hopkins (left) sends 
you to the “Top of the Mark,” with its 
grand view of the city lights and harbor. 
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DOING 
THE TOWN 


rr YOU ENJOY scenic drives, you 
may select from these seven: 
(1) The forty-nine-mile drive 
around the city. 
Great Highway -Esplanade — 
four miles of ocean beach. 
Skyline Boulevard, a southern 
continuation of the Great High- 
way Esplanade. 
El Camino Real (King’s High- 
way) 
Bayshore 
peninsula. 
(6) Across the Bay Bridge. 
(7) Across the Golden Gate Bridge. 
A cable car will take you to 
Fisherman’s Wharf, where you can 
stroll among the crab and tuna boats 
or embark on a boat trip. The Har- 
bor Tug and Barge Company, at 
Pier 43, schedules hourly trips from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Gray Line, at the 
foot of Hyde Street, features a 
three-hour tour of the entire Bay. 
At the beach, visit Sutro Heights 
the view, and Playland for 
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(4) 


(5) Highway—to the 


for 
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“fun” concessions, or take the Sky 
Tram on a 1000-foot ride from the 
Cliff House to Point Lobos over 
cliffs and water and through tun- 
nels and caves. Since the ocean 
waters are considerably less than 
“temperate,” and the undertow 
powerful beyond the breakers, beach 
life is generally restricted to wading 
and sunning. For swimmers, how- 
ever, there is the Fleishhacker Pool, 
which, in a city of superlatives, holds 
its own. Its 1000-foot length and 


5,000,000-gallon capacity make it 
the world’s largest outdoor salt 
water tank. The lifeguards, of 


course, patrol in rowboats. 


Next to the Fleishhacker Pool is | 
the Fleishhacker Zoo, with bears, 


lions, tigers, birds, giraffes, et al., 
plus Monkey Island. There’s a play- 
ground for children, 
Jones will carry adults, also, in his 
miniature train. 

On Sundays, symphony, 
drama or ballet can be seen 
heard at beautiful Sigmund Stern 
Grove, where the “Trocadero Inn” 
once attracted the notables and the 
notorious. 

At Golden Gate Park, whose 1000 
acres are renowned for a_ both 
rugged and delicate beauty, there’s 
considerable activity to be found 
on any day of the week. For ex- 
ample: riding on sixteen miles of 
bridle paths; bowling on finely cut 
greens; boating on Stow Lake. 
There’s room, too, for tennis, pic- 
nicking and flycasting. Strollers will 
enjoy wandering among paths lined 
with America’s largest collection of 
rhododendrons, and no visitor should 
miss the Japanese Tea Garden, the 
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M. H. de Young Museum, Alexander | 


F. Morrison Planetarium, the Sci- 


ence Building and the Steinhart 
Aquarium. 

Not all tourist attractions are 
on the Peninsula. Across the Bay 


Bridge, for instance, is the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 
And in Muir Woods, beyond the 
Golden Gate Bridge, you can hike 
on well-defined trails through the 
primeval redwoods, many of which 
than 250 feet tall and 


are more 
from 500 to 3000 years old. 
From the valley of Chinatown 


to the top of Telegraph Hill, from 
cable car rides to museum tours, 
from oysters-on-the-halfshell to 
symphonies on Sundays, San Fran- 
offers its guests a visit that 
may be too soon ended, but is not 
likely to be soon forgotten. If what 
travelers say is true, you shall find 
not only the new and different in 
this City of the Golden Gate, but 
something familiar—a part of your 
own city as well. THE END 
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LOOK AT THIS | VIEW 











en route to the Convention 






DOUBLE YOUR VIEWING PLEASURE on 
your way to and from San Francisco 
by taking the scenic “circle’”’ route. 
It costs little more to go Northern 
Pacific on one leg of your trip and 
thrill to magnificent Northwest scen- 
ery—rangeland, mountain peaks and 
evergreen forests. Choose any direct 
route in one direction. 


LOOK AT THIS | TRAIN 


which takes you there! 




















IT’S THE VISTA-DOME NORTH COAST 
LIMITED, one of the world’s extra-fine 
trains. Four Vista-Domes give you an 
all-around view. A stewardess-nurse 
welcomes you on board and there’s 
always fun and fine food in the luxur- 
ious new “Traveller’s Rest’’ buffet- 
lounge. Send for full details about 
NP’s “‘circle’’ tour plans and Yellow- 
stone Park stop-over 

privileges to: G. W. 
Rodine, 216 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota. 






CHICAGO-TWIN CITIES-NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
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In one of San Francisco's most unique night clubs, featured danuese Mae Tai Sing 
gracefully performs a specialty number, while her male partner provides the beat. 





A modern Chinese girl, Esther Wong, 
kneels in reverence before an altar of 
the ancient gods at the Kong Chow Tem- 
ple or joss house—in Chinatown. It is 
the oldest Chinese temple in America. 
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BIGGEST CHINATOWN 


Three Lior 


in the US 


If you leek closely, you'll see a split personality. 


a 
Phan Francisco’s Chinatown is un- 
mistakably not a “state of mind” locale 
It is a real, palpable place that engulfs 
the visitor immediately with a strange 
tongue, strange writing, strange assort- 
ments of foods and fares and dress. It 
is thoroughly Chinese, and yet, by all 
means it is American. 

In some Chinatown residents, this 
duality has caused internal conflicts, 
like, “What are we? Chinese or Amer- 
ican?” The strain, of course, is not 
evident to the casual visitor; he sees 
only the blend of two cultures. 

In one sense, Chinatown is the inven- 
tion of the local telephone company. 
After the great fire and earthquake of 
1906, the Chinese quarter was rebuilt 
in the prosaic, block-like American 





style. The telephone company, how- 
ever, in planning a new exchange 
building for the area, decided to use a 
Chinese pagoda design. The immediate 
effect was staggering. A race began 
among citizens of this largest Chinese 
town outside the Orient. It lasted until 
Chinatown flourished with genuine 
Chinese structures. 

Chinese customs are most strictly ob- 
served by the older people of the com- 
munity. But even the younger, who 
are American before they become 
Chinese, rarely reject their ancestry. 
Many send their children to afternoon 
school to learn to read and write the 
Chinese language. Indeed, in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown, there are always two 
schools of thought. R.E.G. 
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At the Yee Wo Market at Grant Avenue ; Te 
and Clay Street, a market attendant Ree ees 


(right) slices lotus root for a discrim- _ OF ss? 
inating customer. The root, imported . ’ 

from Hong Kong, is used in soup. (Far . nal FP 
right) At Johnny Kan’s restaurant, two : een wwe 
young ladies apply chop sticks to a * 3 .¢ 

repast of boiled rice, birds’-nest soup, 
Chinese long beans, filet of chicken 
with walnuts, gourmet vegetables with 
Tien Tain noodles and deep fried prawns. 








The camera looks north from Clay Street down Grant Avenue, into the Fabulous jade vases and bowls, figurines, 
heart of Chinatown, where “welcome” banners invite tourists and San and artfully painted screens may be ad- 
Franciscans alike to visit markets, cafes, restaurants and art shops. mired or purchased at the Royal House. 








Enjoy luxury beyond compare...but no extra fare 
on WESTERN AIRLINES to San Francisco === 


© EDMONTON 


@ Reserved seats ; C) LETHBRIDGE 












@ Gourmet luncheon or 
Filet Mignon dinner 


@ Orchids for the ladies 


@ Deluxe DC-6 Bs 






Special Reservation Plan Los. ance. NGC 
LONG BEACH OMT 






Convention delegations can 
fly to San Francisco aboard 
special Kiwanis Flights. To 
make certain your group is 
aboard a “Kiwanis Special,” 
make reservations now! 









see 


WESTERN 


AIRLINES 







Call Western Airiines or see 
your Western travel agent. 
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*cratcu a citizen of San Francisco and 
you will find a gentle soul who loves 

a peculiar mode of transportation 
known as a cable car. Occasionally, 
though, you will find realists who would 
like to replace the clunkity cable cars 
with fast modern buses. Romantic Bay 
City citizens have tried to exorcise these 
goblins, without much success, and the 
old battle between tradition and prog- 
ress rages on. The public debate about 
the city transportation system—ranging 
in expression from witchcraft to Olym- 
pian logic—is still unsettled. But the 
cable cars rattle faithfully along. J.A.K. 


(Right) There is some flat land in San 
Francisco, but it leads only to another 
hill, and another after that. The cable 
car (far right) is negotiating one of 
the city’s twenty-nine hills at the 
relatively safe and sane speed of four 
and one half miles an hour. That is the 
standard speed of the endless under- 
ground cable that runs the car. So if 
someone just misses a cable car, and he’s 
in a hurry, a brisk walk allows him to 
catch the car at the next stopping point. 
When speed counts, walking is faster. 





San Franciscans 
LOVE THEIR CABLE CARS 


They shake, they rattic, and they rell like wagons; 
they're outmoded, siow, and they often snarl up traffic, 


but few natives would part with them. 


Three Lions photos 
. 











Mrs. Cabot 
7 Marlboro 
Dear Gertrude, 

The news that you're coming with Cabot to San Francisco for the convention sews up the 


Lett month of June for me in bright blue ribbons! I feel like ringing bells and 
, er roasting fatted calf 


Of course you're interested in shopping while here—for this is one of the most 
(0 il exciting bazaars in the world, with every free land contributing to our bounty. Topping 
off our cosmopolitan array of imports, we've a wealth of California clothes, designed and 
made right here in San Francisco, to be proudly worn anywhere. 


> 
(onvention Since you're getting here a few days before the convention opens, I'd suggest 
bebe that you first take one of the San Francisco Convention & Visitors’ Bureau Tours, arranged 
for out-of-towners. They cover several of the uniquely California stores, all within a 
Bound four-block area around Union Square 
Your tour, for instance, might include 


for the fabulous Jade Room, and treasures from the four corners of the world. 


° GUMPS 
Wile PODESTA BALDOCCHI: America’s most famous florists (they do Macy’s San Francisco 


RIMINI'S ST. FRANCIS PERFUME SHOP: the creators of the “Nob Hill” and 


Mills 
Street. Boston, Massachusetts 


Macy's New York annual flower extravaganzas) 





“Union Square” perfume 
This letter CITY OF PARIS: a model home, art exhibitions, a special wrapping and postal 


describes San Francisco 


desk especially for Kiwanis conventioneers, and a special Kiwanis information 
booth. Its “Normandy Lane” for gourmet imports is unsurpassed in the West 
from Milady’s point MACY’S SAN FRANCISCO: eight floors of merchandise devoted to our way of life. 





of view. Its signer 














Sue” —is Mrs. Sue Mokler, 
Ladies’ Chairman for the 
forty-first Kiwanis 
International convention 
and wife of Herman E. 
Mokler, a member 

of the Kiwanis Club 


of San Francisco. 





(Knowing the New York store, Gertrude, you'll be interested in visiting 
this completely California Macy’s.) 

These conducted visits will capsule the adventures in shopping available to you in San 
Francisco. Also you'll have a starting point for your own personal shopping while here 

Now. about clothes to bring: Remember that it’s cool in San Francisco in the 
summer. Our climate is air-conditioned by ocean breezes the year around, with an 
average daily mean temperature of 57°. 

We live in suits and tailored wools around the calendar, tossing on a warm coat in the 
evenings. Black is a smart hallmark of this city, with navy and grey as next favorites. 
While pastel cottons and white pumps are good country wear in our suburbs, the 
visitor in town in such attire is spotted promptly as uninformed. Bring your favorite furs, 
your giddiest hats, your best French gloves, your nicest jewelry—but not too many 
of anything, for there will be no resistence to the fashion available in San Francisco! 

This is being sent off hastily—postponing all news of our friends—to clinch your plans 
to come for this big Kiwanis party. With my best to Cabot, 

Affectionately, 
(signed) Sue 
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One of the biggest enjoyments in riding 
a cable car is standing on the outside 
of the car and taking in the scenery. 
It’s even more fun to hang onto the 
side. The really athletic San Fran- 
ciscans do this regularly (above). 


The underground cables run in only one 
direction, so at the end of the line the 
cars have to be spun around on a turn- 
table. Passengers gladly get out and 
help the crew do the necessary pushing. 





Passengers boarding cable cars 
aren’t restricted to front and 
rear entrances. They can board 
almost anywhere along the side 


It isn’t really necessary to cling to 
the car as desperately as this rider 
appears to be doing. San Francisco’s 
eable cars run up and down some of the 
steepest municipal hills in the world, 
and they always take them in stride— 
safely and without huffing and puffing. 
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for a trip you'll 
always remember, 
travel via Santa Fe 


on your way to the 


KIWANIS 


International 


Convention 
San Francisco 


June 17-21, 1956} 











You can choose from five fine 
trains operating daily between 
Chicago and California. Also, 
swift, daily schedules between 
Texas and California. 


On these trains you will find 
a complete choice of accommo- 
dations and service for individual 
and group travel. 


For complete travel 
information see your 
nearest Santa Fe pas- 
senger representative. 





R. T. Anderson, Gen’! Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4 
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Three for the sight-seer 


No. | 


MECCA OF THE °49ers 


The lustiest. wildest, most rip-snerting expansion in American 


histery happened out in old Califernia’s Mother Lode— 


a land of prevecative ghost towns, pungent story and mighty legend. 


«3 DAY in March 1850, a sudden 
rain storm drenched five gold 
prospectors in the California moun- 
tains, forcing them to set up camp. 
Next morning, while waiting for 
their blankets to dry, they tried 
panning for gold and struck it rich 
Within a man 
gathering some fifteen 
gold a day. Before a month passed, 
6000 others flocked to the area, and 
eventually, 20,000 miners inhabited 
the site. That was Columbia, once 
the richest, noisiest and most wicked 
camp of the California gold rush 
From a 300-acre area came almost 
$90,000,000 in gold 

In all history, nothing has matched 
the gold-rush days of forty-nine and 
the fifties. Drawn like iron particles 
to a thousands of 
gold world 


week, each was 


pounds of 


magnet, tens of 


seekers from over the 


stampeded the Mother Lode, a belt 


By PAUL DUDLEY 


some 300 miles long and twenty 
miles wide in the foothills of the 
lofty Sierra Nevada mountains. 


Thase rip-snortin’, lusty days of a 
century ago are perhaps the most 
fabulous in our national history. 
When you visit San Francisco in 
June for the International conven- 
tion, you really should make a pil- 


grimage through this land for a 


peek into our country’s colorful 
heritage. You'll relive some of the 
gold rush drama among the en- 


chanting old ghost towns and relics 
left by the ‘49ers. 

The highway meandering through 
the gold country is appropriately 
numbered “49.” From it branch 
other routes leading to nearby Yose- 
mite National Park, with its scenic 





In Amador City, now a peaceful mountain village, there remain buildings 
that recall vividly the mining camp days of old California, when bearded, 
hard-living men struggled desperately for gold in the Mother Lode country. 
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grandeur, and to breath-taking Lake 
Tahoe, over 6000 feet up and the 
continent’s largest body of water at 
such an elevation. 

The big bonanza started one win- 
ter morning in 1848 when James 
Marshall spied a pea-sized nugget in 
the south fork of the American River 
near Coloma. You'll see his statue 
on the approximate spot of his his- 
toric discovery. Nearby stands his 
cabin. Little remains of the town 
as the "49ers knew it—only a few 
houses and fallen’ stone walls. 
Numerous ghost towns and aban- 
doned mines are close by, all worthy 
of your attention 

The cry “Gold! Gold!” 
like fire. Fortune hunters swarmed 
to the creek and river beds of the 
vicinity like ants to a picnic. From 
all sections of the country they came, 
over the noblemen 
from Europe, convicts from Aus- 
tralia, coolies from the Orient, ad- 
venturers from South America, all 
with a lust for gold. 

They dug with picks, 
knives, sticks, even with fingernails 
Each day revealed new 
One recent arrival discovered water 
shining with coarse flowing 
from a gopher hole. In a single 
month he took out $40,000. Similar 
finds occurred daily. 

At a funeral, praying with bended 
head beside the grave, the parson 
heard loud, gleeful shouts. Looking 
up, he saw the mourners pawing 
feverishly at the grave’s excavated 
dirt. They were uncovering nuggets 
and gold dust. Thereupon, the 
clergyman promptly forgot’ the 
corpse and joined the frenzied rush 
to stake out a claim. 

The ‘49ers seemingly discovered 
gold everywhere. Towns sprang up 
around the finds overnight, and were 
abandoned just as fast for richer 
fields. You'll see many old village 
sites now marked only by a crum- 


spread 


seas 


and from 


shovels, 
treasures. 


gold 
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bling building or a deserted chimney. 
Other camps have been preserved 
and stand as monuments to bonanza 
days. Some developed into thriving 
modern communities. All are replete 
with exciting memories and gold- 
rush lore. 

Today, Columbia’s population 
numbers only about 200, but it ranks 
as one of the best-preserved ghost 
towns and boasts more ancient and 
less modern building than any other 
place in the gold country. In its hey- 
day, Columbia supported 150 gam- 
bling casinos and fandango halls. In 
addition, it sported an arena where 
bulls and bears locked in mortal 
combat to amuse miners. After a 
visit here, Horace Greeley described 
the sanguinary sport in his New 
York newspaper. It’s said the story 
originated the picturesque “bull” 
and “bear” nomenclature of Wall 
Street 

Recently made a California state 
monument, Columbia’s main street 
exudes the romantic flavor of its 
past glory. Along it stand substantial 
old brick and stone structures with 
iron doors and_ shutters, fancy 
wrought iron railings and sidewalk 
canopies. The Pioneer Saloon, the 
Stage Drivers’ Rest and the ancient 
fire station with its gaudy hand 
engine and buffalo-hide hose num- 
ber among myriad other exhibits. 


In naminc their camps and towns, 
the gold rushers often chose color- 
ful, bawdy names: Gouge-Eye, 
Whiskeytown, You Bet, Henpeck 
City, Petticoat Slide, Louseville, 
Pinchmetight, Skidoo, Strawberry, 
Mosquito Alley, Fiddletown, Growl- 
ersburg and Hangtown. All reflect 
the miners’ devil-may-care attitude 
and, perhaps, a custom or incident 
of long-forgotten history. Whiskey- 
town still clings fondly to its 
original name, even though the Post 
Office Department insists on des- 
ignating the place as Schilling. 
Strawberry, a popular stopping- 
over place, was operated by one 
Mr. Berry, so the story goes. It 
acquired its name from the question 
put to Mr. Berry when travelers 
turned their horses over to him: 
“Have you any straw, Berry?” 
Hangtown came by its title follow- 
ing the hanging of three horse 
thieves from the branch of a huge 
oak overhanging the town’s one 
street. The name carried such 
macabre connotations, however, that 
in 1854 residents changed it to 
Placerville, although unofficially it 
remains Hangtown. Today it’s a 
modern and progressive community. 
Just ask one of the citizens to point 
(see MECCA page 42) 
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An iron grill balcony and curling ivy now lend a rustic air to the old 
Mother Lode building (above) that once knew the booted tread of gold hungry 
men. (Below) Still operating in the California gold fields is this mine at 
Albany Flat, reputed locale of Bret Harte’s story, “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
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MECCA 
(From page 41) 


out the hanging tree! You'll get a 
variety of answers, for they’re still 
arguing the point. 

In the old days, only San Francisco 
and Sacramento boasted larger pop- 
ulations than Hangtown. Through it 
passed the overland mail, the pony 
express, and the overland telegraph. 
Main Street meanders along beside 
Hangtown Creek on the banks of 
which the first “49ers set up camp. 
In the surrounding hills stand the 
shambling remains or sites of many 
old inns and gold camps. 

No town of the Mother Lode 
carries richer memories than Placer- 
ville. Among other fascinating relics 
you'll see the blacksmith shop of 
John Studebaker, who later used his 
earnings to establish a well-known 
automobile company. Like many an- 
other starry-eyed young man, he 
set out for the gold fields to make 
his fortune. But Studebaker found 
more profit in building wheelbar- 
rows, then in tremendous demand, 
than in mining gold. To com- 
memorate him, the local county fair 
holds a wheelbarrow race each year. 

Other young men, who later be- 
came business tycoons, inaugurated 
their careers in Hangtown, too. 
Philip D. Armour, the Chicago meat 
king, ran a small butcher shop here. 
Mark Hopkins, the railroad magnate, 
started out as a Hangtown grocer. 
John B. Stetson dug enough gold 
from Mother Lode to initiate a hat- 
manufacturing business. 


Business ventures of the day 
prospered. Prices of commodities 
soared beyond a modern shopper’s 
comprehension. If a prospector neg- 
lected to bring along a shovel, he 
paid $100 for one in the boom towns. 
In Downieville, eggs sold across the 
counter at $3 apiece. Even a single 
pill cost $10 (without advice) and 
$100 each (with advice). 

Wealth flowed so freely that a 
washer-woman charged $20 for only 
eight pieces of laundry. Potatoes sold 
at $1 apiece, sugar for $3 a pound, 
and flour up to $800 a barrel. 
Swindlers charged credulous miners 
fantastic sums for such pseudo de- 
vices as “gold magnets.” Hung about 
the prospector’s neck, this contrap- 
tion supposedly imparted electric 
shocks to the owner’s heart when 
gold was near. 

Money as such practically disap- 
peared from the boom towns. Gold 
dust served as legal tender. No one 
knew its exact value, for scales were 
scarce. A miner simply poured gold 
dust from his poke until the mer- 
chant was satisfied, or until the two 
reached an agreement. Bartenders 
dipped two fingers into the custom- 
er’s bag of gold dust. Whatever clung 
to them paid for the drink. If he felt 
cheated, the "49er cared not a fig; 
there was plenty more gold in the 
hills. 

There’s plenty to arouse your 
interest at Mokelumne Hill, one of 
the lode’s biggest and liveliest 
settlements a century ago. Many of 
the old structures—dance halls, 
gambling halls and saloons—remain 





unchanged from the old days. In- 
deed, one building holds a reputa- 
tion as the first three-story edifice 
to be erected in California. When 
’49ers walked the streets, it’s said 
one man died every Saturday night 
during a period of seventeen weeks, 
mostly in poker brawls. 

Offenders didn’t go unpunished. 
Miners took matters in their own 
hands, summarily dealing out their 
own brand of justice. One murderer 
was strung up before the jury 
reached a verdict. Fortunately it was 
“Guilty.” Hangings were social 
events attended by invitation. Usu- 
ally a band played gay airs while 
the culprit dropped through a trap 
door to eternity. For less serious 
crimes, offenders occasionally suf- 
fered a flogging, or had his ears cut 
off and his head shaved. 

Up and down the Mother Lode, 
there are hundreds of historic places 
where ‘49ers, some 100,000 strong, 
lived and worked, loved and fought. 
The colorful pasts of these places 
coupled with their present charm 
render them attractive and fascinat- 
ing. There is Jackass Hill, for in- 
stance, where Mark Twain’s cabin 
stands and where he wrote of his 
experiences in the gold fields. 

Even though some 200 Mother 
Lode mines still produce and a hand- 
ful of grizzled die-hards still pan 
the creeks, chances are you won't 
strike gold. But if you'd like to 
vastly enrich your wealth of his- 
torical legend and scenic treasure, 
by all means visit the “Land of the 
49ers.” THE END 





Ties for the sight-seer 


No. 2 
CIRCLE 


OF ENCHANTMENT 


Pine-clad hills, rugged sea cliffs, blue ocean, 


blue skies and glittering sandy beaches— 


that’s the Menterey Peninsula. It’s the finest 


meeting ef land and water in existence. 


By ROBERT LEIGHTON 


xX THE INTERNATIONAL convention 
in San Francisco, you'll surely 
talk to Californians who have a 
marked penchant for superlatives. 
Everything they describe in the 
Golden State will be the most un- 
usual, the richest, the oldest, the 
most beautiful, or the most famous 
in the world. As one visitor ex- 
pressed it, “In California, every 
bush is a tree, every hill a mountain, 
and every man an exaggerator!” 
While it’s true that some over- 
zealous Californians are inclined to 
exaggerate, it’s equally true that 
only superlatives adequately de- 
scribe various West Coast attrac- 
tions. One such attraction is the 
Monterey Peninsula, widely noted 
for its pine-clad hills, its cypress- 
shaded sea cliffs, the Capri blue of 
its seas and skies, and its glittering 
beaches. In the considered opinion 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, it is 
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“the finest meeting of land and water 
in existence.” 

The Peninsula, only about thirty 
square miles in area and embracing 
the three towns of Monterey, Pacific 
Grove and Carmel-by-the-Sea, juts 
into the Pacific some 125 miles 
south of San Francisco. Loaded with 
history and colorful contrasts, it’s a 
place of beauty and peace, yet ex- 
citing and cosmopolitan. 

You'll mingle with quaint fisher- 
folk of richly intermingled bloods 
and cultures and everywhere glimpse 
paint-besmirched artists daubing 
their canvases. Painters flock here 
from over the nation. You'll see 
goggled skin-divers, sports cars and 
perhaps luminaries of stage, screen 
and television or well-known inter- 
national society figures, for the Pen- 
insula boasts numerous fashionable 
vacation resorts. The “Golf Capital 
of the World,” it is also the scene 
of John Steinbeck’s Cannery Row. 
In a word, Monterey Peninsula is 
a blending of myriad facets of life, 
enchanting and _ unlike 
elements. 

No place quite compares with 
Carmel-by-the-Sea at the southern 
neck of the Peninsula. Built on pine- 
and oak-forested slopes, the pic- 
turesque village is home for num- 
erous artists, writers and musicians 
who follow their own conception of 
the “good life.” 

Carmelites militantly 
whet refer to as an 


scenery, 


carry on 


some “anti- 


progress campaign.” They want no 
part of such urban stand-bys as 
neon signs, street lights, house num- 
bers, or even mail deliveries. Vil- 
lagers traipse to the post office for 
their mail. Some six thousand crea- 
tive souls, including numerous dilet- 
tantes and hangers-on, live here, 
but they permit no sidewalks in 
residential areas. Nor can anyone cut 
down a tree in his yard, or any place 
else, without permission—and just 
try to get permission! 

Originally, a group of artists and 
writers constructed a few shacks 
in the woods overlooking Carmel 
Bay, and settled down for an idyllic 
existence of creative individualism. 
But the transcendent beauty of the 
place, plus the mushrooming repu- 
tation of some of its artists, in- 
evitably attracted publicity. People 
came for a look-see, fell in love with 
the place and lingered on. As the 
community grew, the recalcitrant 
authors and artists fought every de- 
velopment smacking of urbanization 
—paved streets, gas and electricity, 
hotels and jails. As one old-timer 
put it, “Carmel has used more energy 
in an attempt to remain unpre- 
tentious than most small towns use 
in trying to become business cen- 
ters.” 

About forty years ago, Carmel 
was incorporated, but still retained, 
as it does today, its antiurbanization 
spirit. This feeling was epitomized 

(see ENCHANTMENT page 44) 





Monterey is an important port in the California fishing industry. And when their 
fleet is not at sea, the fishermen gather on the docks to smoke, talk over their 
last catch and do the myriad important land jobs, such as repair of fish nets. 
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ON YOUR WAY 
TO OR FROM 


KIWANIS 


CONVENTION IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Go Great Northern 
and 
Stop Over in 


Glacier 


NATIONAL 


Park 


Make plans now to see Glacier 
National Park in the Montana 
Rockies via the Pacific North- 
west on your way to or from 
the Kiwanis convention, June 
17-21, 1956. One, two or three- 

day all-expense motor-coach 

tours. Great hotels, great 

scenery, great food. Connec- 

tions to or from California at 

Portland, Oregon and Seattle, 

Washington. Write immedi- 

ately for information. 





P. G. Holmes 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Dept. K-1 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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ENCHANTMENT 
(From page 43) 


some time back in the platform of 
one Perry Newberry, running for 
trustee in the.local government: 
Don't vote for Perry Newberry 
If you hope to see Carmel be- 
come a city 
If you want its growth boosted 
If you desire its commercial 
success 
If street 


mean happiness to you 


lamps on ts corners 


If concrete street pavements 
represent your ctvic ambitions 

If you think that a glass factory 
than a sand 
millionaire than an 


than a little 


is of greater value 
dune, or a 
artist, or @ mansion 
cottage 

Carmel to 
become a hustling, 


wide-awake, lively metropolis, 


DON'T VOTE FOR PERRY NEWBERRY 


if you truly want 


boosting, 


Although old-timers bemoan Car- 
mel’s “growing commercialism,” the 
remains somewhat of an 
albeit with a charm 
all its Today, it represents a 
compromise more lib- 
eral-minded residents and the artis- 


village 
anachronism, 
own 

between its 


tic element. There’s even a few 
traffic lights these days, and such 
conveniences as hotels and banks 


Rugged individualism flourishes 
and mirrors itself in Carmel’s ac- 
tivities and architecture—there be- 
ing no conformity in either depart- 
ment. Buildings fronting on Ocean 
Avenue—the business street divided 
by a pine-tree-studded parkway— 
reflect a hodge-podge of styles. Each 
was erected with total disregard for 
any city-wide architectural pattern. 
But the little shops are unique and 
colorful; many of the and 
restaurants exude an Old World at- 


cafes 


mosphere. 

Ocean Avenue runs to the 
cent-shaped beach, wide, white and 
unspoiled by hot-dog stands and 
other seaside concessions. Wild sea 
winds have piled up immense dunes 
against the hills. Cypress 
trees, gnarled and misshapen, add a 
touch of beauty 

Carmel is the southern terminus 
of the delightful Seventeen-Mile 
Drive around the Peninsula to Pacific 
Grove and Monterey. Gorgeous 
estates, primeval pine forests, myriad 
cypress trees, rugged coast line with 
silver-white surf, panoramic views, 
and three excellent golf courses lie 
along the way. 

The wealthy and famous of several 
continents often vacation here. Some 
insist that not even the fashionable 
French Italian 


cres- 


green 


resorts of the and 





Californians Ine. photo 


One of the most beautiful attractions along the famed scenic Seventeen-Mile 
Drive around the Monterey Peninsula is Cypress Point, where the blue waters 
thunder against the rocks and the gnarled “Lone Cypress” sways in the wind. 
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Rivieras measure up to its magnifi- 
cence. Indeed, Hollywood producers 
frequently bring their movie cameras 
here to film special scenes. “You 
can get something of practically any 
foreign country in this single amaz- 
ing strip of coast,” one movie man 
declares. 

At Pascadero Point you'll admire 
bits of scenery immortalized by 
artists. Below the Point, nestling 
among pines, stands the Del Monte 
Lodge, a spacious and hospitable 
hotel. Close by, you'll see Pebble 
Beach golf course, which skirts the 
coast. Here the Bing Crosby golf 
tournament winds up its three-day 
competition. 

The “Lone Cypress” at Cypress 
Point probably ranks as the most 
painted and most photographed spot 
in the country. The Monterey Cy- 
according to _ researchers, 


press, 
grows nowhere else in the world. 
At Seal Rock, only 500 feet off 


shore, you'll glimpse as many as a 
thousand sea lions basking in the 
sun, barking and cavorting. Nearby 
stands Bird Rock, decked with peli- 
cans, sea gulls and cormorants. And 
if you’re lucky, you might see one 
of the hundreds of California red 
deer that wander through the area 
at will. 

If you’re a butterfly fancier, watch 
your step when you arrive in Pacific 
Grove. A “most unusual” city 
ordinance declares it “unlawful for 
any person to molest or interfere 
with in any way the peaceful oc- 
cupancy of the monarch butterflies 
on their annual visit to Pacific 
Grove.” The decree means what it 
says! Violators risk a $500 fine and 
six months in the local Bastille. 
Even a resident can’t evict butterflies 
from his property without permis- 
sion from the chief of police. 

People of the Peninsula consider 
the monarch butterfly something 
special—and with good reason. Each 
year, one of Nature’s most amazing 
spectacles occurs here. Great clouds 
of butterflies, covering the sky for 
miles, come soaring across Monterey 
Bay from far-off British Columbia 
and the Canadian Rockies. The 
monarchs, only species in North 
America addicted to migration, settle 
on a cluster of pine trees at Pacific 
Grove for the winter. They cover 
the “Butterfly Trees” in gorgeous 
masses of living wings. 

How they find their way to the 
same locality year after year re- 
mains an unexplained mystery, for 
no butterfly makes the trip more 
than once. The life span of the 
monarch covers about ten months, 
and like the salmon they die after 
returning to their home grounds 
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This quaint cannon, a relic of the days 
when California was a Spanish territory 
in the New World, stands in El Presidio, 
overlooking the big harbor at Monterey. 


and laying their eggs. About March, 
the new generation flies away. 
Founded by the Methodist Church 
for a conference ground, Pacific 
Grove is one of the few “dry” 
places in California. Now a thriving 
community of 11,000, it has modified 
some of its blue laws which, among 
other bans, forbid “dances known as 


the tango, the turkey trot, bunny 
hug or shimmie ... .” 

Pacific Grove boasts superb 
beaches and water front. Glass- 
bottomed boats provide an oppor- 
tunity to view wonderful marine 
gardens. Boats and tackle are avail- 
able for rowing and fishing, and 
launches are rented out for deep- 
sea fishing. The Museum houses one 
of the largest butterfly collections in 
the world, as well as nationally rec- 
ognized marine exhibits. 

Pacific Grove and Monterey, 
largest city of the Peninsula, run into 
each other, yet they vary widely. 
Literally steeped in history, Mon- 
terey Bay was sighted by Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo fifty years after 
Columbus’ monumental voyage of 
discovery. Spain erected the Custom 
House, which still stands, in 1814. 
It served Mexico from 1822 to 1846, 
when the Stars and Stripes was 
raised on its flag mast. 

Richard Henry Dana, arriving in 
Monterey on the brig Pilgrim in 
1834, wrote his impression in Two 
Years Before the Mast, now a classic: 
“We came to anchor within two 
cable lengths of the shore, and the 
town lay directly before us, making 
a very pretty appearance, its houses 





being plaster. . . . The soil is as rich 
as a man could wish; climate as good 
as any in the world; water abundant, 
and situation extremely beautiful.” 

Monterey served as the first cap- 
ital of California and remains rich in 
tradition, legend and romance. 
Side by side with modern life 
loom reminders of the clipper ship 
trading days and the Spanish and 
Mexican eras. Actually, there are 
so many interesting old buildings 
and sites of historic import that you 
can wind through quaint, rather 
narrow streets and seemingly never 
run out of worthy objectives. 

Visitors flock to the house where 
Robert Louis Stevenson lived for 
some months in 1879. Here he wrote 
a pleasing description of Monterey 
in his The Old Pacific Capital. Im- 
pressed by the rugged coast and 
wild seascape of the Peninsula, he 
later used them as settings for 
Treasure Island. 

El Presidio, one of the only two 
military establishments in the United 
States to retain the original Spanish 
name (the other one is in San Fran- 
cisco), runs from the shore back 
into pine-covered hills and is today 
a US Army Post. From its vantage 

(see ENCHANTMENT page 46) 





Travel Canadian Pacific to or from the Kiwanis Convention 
and see Canada’s spectacular panorama from 


Your trip of a lifetime via Banff and 
Lake Louise aboard Canada’s only 
Scenic Dome streamliner. 


Take your meals in a Deluxe Dining 
Room Car or the informal Skyline 
Coffee Shop. Relax in an intimate 
Mural Lounge or a luxurious Obser- 
vation Lounge. 

Coach seats aboard THE CANADIAN 
are reserved. These spacious coaches 
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feature reclining armchairs which are 
equipped with full-length leg rests 
and adjustable head rests. 

In daily service between Montreal 
and Vancouver and Toronto and Van- 
couver, THE CANADIAN offers coach, 
tourist and first class accommodations. 

For details contact your local agent 
or Canadian Pacific in principal cities 
in the U.S. or Canada. 


The 
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ENCHANTMENT 
(From page 45) 


point you can look out upon the 
fishing fleet at anchor. The bay 
abounds in marine life of all types, 
from an occasional visiting whale and 
swarms of fish to octopi, sea lions, 
and abalone—delicious shell fish of 
the West Coast. 

Alvarado Street, the town’s main 
drag, displays everything from tor- 
tillas and saddles to fishing nets and 
jewelry. On Saturday night, par- 
ticularly, it’s a lively place with an 
international flavor. On the seaward 
end, it meets Fisherman's Wharf, an 
ancient wooden pier with colorful 
seafood restaurants and displays of 
squid and other strange sea crea- 
tures 

The Peninsula is really on a hop, 
skip and jump from San Francisco, 
with transportation easily available 
and numerous points of interest be- 
tween. If you want to see something 
really memorable, stop at the Win- 
chester Mystery House in San Jose, 


about half way between San Fran- 
cisco and Monterey. 

This mansion is a colossal patch- 
work of some 150 rooms, built and 
occupied during a period of thirty- 
eight years, by the late Mrs. Sarah 
L. Winchester. Being an ardent 
spiritualist, Mrs. Winchester con- 
structed the mansion according to 
“messages” from the spirits. She 
believed she would live just so long 
as she continued building. 

Estimates of the cost of the weird 
building run as high as $5,000,000. 
Only the finest obtainable materials 
were used. Daily, for thirty-eight 
years, a crew of sixteen carpenters 
and artisans fabricated, wrecked and 
reconstructed portions of the home. 
It contains more than 2000 doors 
and at least 10,000 windows. 

Miles of winding, intricate and be- 
wildering corridors connect’ the 
rooms. In one place, you climb forty- 
five stairs to make a rise of eight 
and one-half feet, and there are nine 
the Many hall- 


but wide, and 


staircase 
two feet 


turns in 


ways are 





in some cases are but 
eighteen inches wide. 
Windows of every size and form 


stairways 


decorate the walls, ceilings and 
chimneys. Hundreds open against 
blank walls or solid exteriors. Elec- 
tric push buttons are everywhere, 
many of them concealed. Doors hide 
gongs connected with myriad wires 
that have never been traced. 

The Winchester House boasts forty 
stairways, most of them having 
thirteen steps, forty-seven fireplaces, 
blind stairways, blind chimneys, 
hundreds of closets, doors opening 
on blank walls, secret passageways 
that lead nowhere and trap doors. 
When she died, Mrs. Winchester left 
sufficient materials to carry on build- 
ing forty more years. The materials 
she left fill three large storehouses. 

By all means, visit the Winchester 
House on the way to the Peninsula 
It’s a fascinating experience. As for 
the Monterey Peninsula itself—well, 
after you visit it you'll understand 
why it’s called “Circle of Enchant- 
ment.” THE END 





Phesc for the sight-seer 


No. ; LAND of the 
LIVING CENTURIES 


Time has little meaning for a redweoed tree. 


These majestic giants let the centuries pass unnoticed. 


It almost seems they were bern old. 


ae of the fabulous Red- 
4 wood Empire north of San Fran- 
cisco dote in recounting the reaction 
of an Eastern lumberman upon see- 
ing his first redwood log being 
dragged from the woods. “Whoever 
cut that tree down,” he cried, “is a 
gol-durned liar!” 

Doubtless the story is fictitious, 
but it matters not; it does graphi- 
cally epitomize the wonderment and 
incredulity you experience when 
first gazing upon the redwoods, 
which number among the marvels 
of creation. Their great age and 
awe-inspiring magnitude leave you 
feeling small and insignificant. 

In entering a great redwood forest, 
an aura of reverence seems to en- 
velope you. Long shafts of sunlight 
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streaming through the trees foster a 
feeling of glory and _ solemnity. 
Little wonder that many refer to the 
titans as “God’s Cathedrals.” 

If you're an out-of-stater who 
peruses the voluble outpourings of 
enthusiastic Hollywood publicists, 
you're apt to regard California as 
synonymous with glamorous movie 
queens, opulent night clubs and 
palatial estates with fancy swimming 
pools. Celluloidland and its lumi- 
naries, to be sure, do lend California 
a certain glitter. Too often, though, 
they obscure the more permanent 
attractions that dot the state—beauty 
spots created by Mother Nature 
without benefit of Hollywood hul- 
labaloo. 

The Redwood Empire is such a 


By FRANK L. REMINGTON 


spot. Glowing adjectives don’t over- 
shoot the mark—they’re true. There 
are unbelievers, of course, who 
“pooh-pooh” the superlatives—until 
they come to see for themselves. A 
while back, for example, some Eng- 
lish skeptics categorically classed an 
American’s description of the red- 
woods as so much balderdash. 

It's gross exaggeration, they 
smugly declared, to say that any tree 
could tower over 300 feet without 
toppling—and the laws of physics 
proved it. The redwoods, though, 
quite unaware of scientifically im- 
posed restrictions, continued to 
climb toward the clouds. Some of 
them, physical laws notwithstanding, 
reached altitudes in excess of 300 
feet. Standing beside them, a man 
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Redwood Emjpiie photo 


This fallen giant was a youngster when Christ was born. To learn its exact age, just count the trunk rings. 


can appreciate the inferiority fos- 
tered in an ant when it looks up a 
ten-foot sunflower stalk. 

Among the redwoods you inhale 
fresh, heady air, an invigorating 
blend of ocean, mountain and forest 
that’s refreshingly different from 
civilization’s mundane smells. You 
walk on a plush, silent carpet of 
that started to form cen- 
turies ago. It’s difficult to compre- 
hend that historical occurrences 
during the growth of these forest 
monarchs date back to the time 
Alexander the Great launched his 
world conquest in 336 B.C. They 
were giants during the Crusades in 
1147 and when King John signed 
the Magna Carta in 1215. 

“The Avenue of Giants,” one of 
the most spectacular stands of red- 
woods, stretches for thirty miles 
along the highway through perhaps 
the thickest and grandest groves of 
all. Further north, the “Trees of 
Mystery” cover a thirty-seven-acre 
grove with many unusual, sometimes 
fantastic, redwoods. Standing here 
in the center of a semicircular group 
of these colossal trees, you'll hear 
Joyce Kilmer’s beautiful song 
“Trees” sung to musical accompani- 
ment. It’s an inspiring experience 
that will chase worries about income 
taxes and other worldly affairs right 
out of your mind. 

If you’re planning to attend the 


needles 
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International convention in San 
Francisco next June, you'll doubt- 
less never strike a better opportu- 
nity to view these wonders of the 


plant world in person. The Bay 
City is the gateway to the Redwood 
Empire. And even if you don’t 


drive, you can travel through the 
redwood area by bus, rail and air. 

Stretching 400 miles north from 
the Golden Gate Bridge to the 
Oregon border, the Empire offers 
beauty and vacationing opportu- 
nities galore. More than ninety- 
seven per cent of the earth’s red- 
woods flourish here. And there are 
countless beaches and rivers, moun- 
tains and lakes, orchards and valleys, 
not to mention a rugged coast line, 
numerous points rich in historical 
lore, and a colorful tapestry of 
flowers that blooms throughout the 
summer. 

If you’re botanically minded, red- 
wood is Sequoia Sempervirens (the 
ever-living sequoia). Its cousin, 
Sequoia Gigantea (giant sequoia or 
big tree), usually grows south of 
San Francisco and might easily be 
mistaken for redwood. Actually, the 
two trees differ so widely in habit 
that one will not live in the same 
forest or the same climate with the 
other. 

In dim epochs of long ago, species 
of Sequoia covered virtually all the 
Northern Hemisphere in company 


with now long-extinct dinosaurs and 
mammoths. The Sequoia _ species 
remain the sole survivors to weather 
an icecap age that denuded half the 
earth. They alone came unscathed 
through Mother Nature’s convolu- 


tions that converted valleys into 
mountains and mountains into sea 
bottoms. They stand today as stal- 


wart relics of the age when giant 
creatures roamed the earth. 

As nearly immortal as any living 
thing can be, the redwood has no 
limit to its life span. If it’s cut down, 
it inevitably sprouts at the stump 
and grows again, not as a new tree 
but as a resurrected one of the same 
generation. Even if the tree is cut 
at the ground, the roots, unless 
utterly destroyed, reproduce the 
whole tree again. So it appears that 
the life of one redwood continues 
indefinitely—perhaps eternally! 

The “Founders Tree,” tallest liv- 
ing thing in the world, soars above 
the Bull Creek Grove at Dyerville 
near the heart of the Redwood Em- 
pire. It towers 364 feet in the air 
and measures. twenty-five feet 
through its base. Its first branch 
shoots out 262 feet above the ground. 
Another redwood, 250 feet high with 
a hollow in its base, once served as 
a bunkhouse for railroad workers. 
The bizarre “Chandelier Tree” 
straddles the road with a tunnel 

(see LIVING CENTURIES page 48) 
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(From page 47) 


through which you can drive your 
car 

At various places you'll glimpse 
hollow redwood stumps. It’s said 
that one of them, thirty-eight feet 
in diameter, once served as a corral 
for thirty-three pack mules. Others 
have enclosed chicken coops and 
livestock pens. It’s rumored, too, 
that in Prohibition days more than 
one moonshiner operated his still 
from a hollowed-out redwood stump. 

Without doubt, you should visit 
the active geysers that shoot steam- 
ing water high in the air near Cali- 
stoga in the shadow of Mount Saint 
Helena. One of the motels here 
pipes in hot geyser water for heat. 
Studded with mineral springs and 
health spas, this area is a mecca for 
arthritics, rheumatics, neurotics and 
kindred sufferers. The spas feature 
mud, sulphur and steam baths, mas- 
sage treatment, drinking of the 
waters, swimming and special care 
by physicians and physiotherapists. 

When the first white man acci- 
dentally wandered into this fantastic 
geyser valley in pursuit of a 
wounded grizzly bear, he found the 
Indians already utilizing this thera- 
peutic agent from the bowels of the 
earth. Enshrouded in mist atop rude 
scaffolds constructed over steaming 
vents in the ground, rheumatic red- 
skins ministered to their aching 
joints and apparently enjoyed some 
measure of relief. 

Near Calistoga, too, you'll visit the 
petrified redwood forest. Eons ago, 


Mount Saint Helena went berserk, 
spewing ash, mud and red-hot lava 
for miles around and drowning the 
redwoods of the vicinity under vol- 
canic waste. Through the ages, the 
waste transformed the giants to 
stone. In recent years many huge 
trunks have been excavated. They 
remain exact replicas of the living 
trees. 

The Empire abounds in world- 
famous names and historical lore. 
At Santa Rosa, Luther Burbank 
conducted his amazing experiments 
with fruits, vegetables and flowers, 
originating about sixty new varieties 
of plums and prunes. No doubt 
you'll appreciate Burbark’s patience 
and genius in crossbreeding and 
hybridizing after visiting his home 
and garden. The wizard lies at rest 
in the garden under an evergreen 
monument. 


In the Valley of the Moon, a 
stone’s throw from Santa Rosa, 
novelist Jack London lived and 


wrote many of his lusty novels. His 
massive “Wolf House,” an imposing 
ruin that burned before he could 
occupy it, has become a shrine for 
his millions of avid readers. An- 
other great novelist and poet, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, spent a happy 
summer writing and convalescing on 
Mount Saint Helena. 

Little wonder that the august red- 
woods inspire poets and writers. 
Tales with a redwood setting appear 
often, but perhaps the most popular 
one is Valley of the Giants, by Peter 
B. Kyne. Originally published in 
1918, the story has been filmed three 
times in the redwood country, and 


WONDERING WHAT TO WEAR IN CALIFORNIA? 


’ . 
( [aASvAL CLOTHES are accepted summer wear practically everywhere in the 


state. 


But in San Francisco, it’s likely to be pleasantly cool in June— 


with temperatures in the fifties and sixties, and Kiwanis wives going to the 
International convention are advised to bring along light wool dresses, a 


two- or three-piece suit, perhaps one print or silk dress, and a coat. 


Furs 


are not required, but they're worn throughout the year in San Francisco. 
Small hats are suggested (large ones may blow off); so are gloves and walk- 


ing shoes. 


Men wear wool suits, topcoats and hats the year ‘round. Cloth- 


ing popularly worn during the summer months elsewhere—such as white 
shoes, Palm Beach suits, white or pastel cottons or silks, and play clothes— 


isn't seen in the 1956 International convention city. 


This is partly because 


the weather's too chilly, partly because residents of San Francisco can use 
these traditional summer wears so seldom that they don’t invest in them. 

As for the rest of the state, the interior great valley—from Redding 
south to Bakersfield—probably will have hot weather in June and July, 
with temperatures ranging in the high seventies, eighties and up. Much 
the same weather can be expected in Southern California and in any of the 


coastal valleys that are away from the Pacific. 


For travel along the coast, 


however, a coat, jacket, sweater or some similar wrap is needed—because 


of the ocean's cool evening breezes. 


The same sort of clothing is suggested 


for travel in the foothills or the Sierra country, where the days are warm 


and sunny; the nights, chilly. 


In short, if Kiwanians’ ladies bring both bathing suit and fur coat, with 
an assortment of in-between items, they can be assured of feeling well 
dressed and comfortable—no matter where they travel in California. 





doubtless still delights local audi- 


ences. 

Flags of many nations have flut- 
tered over the Redwood Empire. 
Almost four centuries ago, Sir Fran- 
cis Drake claimed California for 
Queen Elizabeth. He stepped ashore 
from his good ship Golden Hind at a 
cove now known as Drake’s Bay, 
just a bit north of the Golden Gate. 

Less than 150 years ago, the 
Russians held a “beachhead” in the 
Redwood Empire at Fort Ross. The 
Muscovites, with their Aleut Indian 
slaves, farmed and hunted here from 
1812 to 1841 to provide food for 
Czarist ships engaged in whaling, 
fishing and seal hunting off Alaska. 
The stockade, lookout tower, chapel 
and commandant’s quarters have 
been restored as a state monument. 
“Russian River,” “Sebastopol,” and 
other local nomenclature still reflect 
the Moscovite influence 


Trrovcnour the Empire you'll 
notice evidence of gigantic lumber- 
ing operations. You might even 
hear the familiar cry “Tim—mm— 
burr” as a forest leviathan bites the 
dust. Felling a redwood requires 
extraordinary skill. It must be aimed 
to prevent its 150-ton falling weight 
from shattering its own wood or 
crashing into nearby trees. 

Lumbering ranks as a major in- 
dustry here, with some 300 mills in 
operation. The larger ones at Fort 
Bragg, Scotia and Eureka feature 
forty-minute guided tours through 
the plants. Lumbering interests, 
however, exhibit a keen awareness 
of the value of preserving the red- 
woods and maintain tree-farming 
projects as an investment in the 
future. 

Redwood lumbering communities 
naturally treasure their local stories 
of the fabulous Paul Bunyan. Indian 
legends of the area, however, top 
even these tall tales. Near Fort 
Bragg, for example, stands an old 
sweat house. According to the In- 
dians, many, many years ago, all the 
Indians congregated there and 
sweated and sweated for days and 
days. The result? The Pacific Ocean! 

Modern home builders, as well as 
a variety of manufacturers, demand 
more and more redwood. One 300- 
foot redwood contains 300,000 board 
feet of lumber—enough to build 
thirty five-room bungalows. 

Strong in proportion to its weight 
and nearly immune to termite at- 
tack, redwood makes excellent fence 
posts and wharf piles. Satiny- 
textured redwood salad bowls, ash 
trays, picture frames, book ends and 

(see LIVING CENTURIES page 50) 
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... dune is an ideal month to come to Hawaii. With the 
trades blowing every day, it is warm in the daytime and 
cool at night. With the water at an 80° temperature, it 
is possible to go bathing at midnight under the lights at 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 

Those of you who are coming, don’t load up with a lot 
of clothes, Bring slacks, for you will be completely out of 
place if you don’t wear the Aloha shirts which you can buy 
anywhere in the Islands beginning at $2.95. Ladies can forget 
coats, but bring a stole for an evening wrap to protect 
against the cool, refreshing breezes at night. You can get 
better swimming toggery here, in keeping with our colorful 
atmosphere, than you can buy on the Mainland. . Aloha, 

Arthur Gaeth, President 
Waikiki, Honolulu, Hawaii 


. You won’t want to miss the spectacular and beautiful 
drive over the famous Pali, one of the most interesting drives 
on the island. 

You will find we have a lot to offer, whether for sight- 
seeing or for permanent homes. Besides fine shopping 
centers, churches and schools, we have beaches which are 
unsurpassed. 

Here too is where you will come for a “hukilau,” popular 
Hawaiian fishing event, entertainment and feast 

We'll see you at the airport, but we'll count in main upon 
your telling us when you would like a tour of our side of 
the island. Aloha, Warren K. Groff, President 

Windward Oahu, Hawaii 


. On behalf of the people of the Territory of Hawaii, may 

I say that I am gratified that members of your distinguished 
organization will be visiting our islands. Kiwanis has had 
a distinguished record in Hawaii. I am sure that the tour 
to Hawaii will help to focus additional attention on the 
activities of your organization. ... Samuel Wilder King 
Governor of Hawaii 


. . We of the Big Island, or Orchid Isle, as we are now 
often called, can offer you a trip to the recent volcanic 
eruption area, where the sight staggers one’s imagination. 
We can offer you a beautiful ride along the highway in the 
midst of a lush giant fernwood forest leading to the Hale- 
maumau Crater, the most gentle volcano in the world. 
You will want to stay at the famous Volcano House, which 
stands at the brink of the Kilauea Crater. ... 

Then, a trip to Kona will provide you with an opportunity 
to enjoy the many splendors and the natural beauty of 
Hawaii. Kona can provide you with the most delightful 
climate in addition to the world’s best fishing for marlin. . . 

George Tomoguchi, President 
Hilo, Hawaii 


... HONOLULU . KIWANIANS LOOK FORWARD TO 
GOOD PARTICIPATION OFFICIAL POST-CONVENTION 
TOUR HAWAII WE WILL MEET PLANES WITH LEIS 
FOR ALL INVITE VISITING KIWANIANS PARTICIPATE 
WITH LADIES INTER-CLUB LUNCHEON THURSDAY 
JUNE 28th DOWNTOWN CLUB HAS ARRANGED GUEST 
PRIVILEGES AT COMMERCIAL CLUB UPON PRESEN- 
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Realizing that many Kiwanis families 

are making plans to visit the Hawaiian Islands 
after the International convention in 

San Francisco June 17-21, the editors invited 
government dignitaries and Kiwanis leaders 
of the Islands to write personal messages for 
this issue. The messages—some of them 
condensed, unfortunately, because of space 
limitations—appear on this page. To those 
readers who haven’t heard about the 

special post-convention tours to the Islands— 
there are four tours available, ranging 

in length from seven to twenty days, in price 
from $299.50 to $828.65. For full details, 
write: Official Kiwanis Hawaii Tours, 

5959 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois. 


TATION OF KIWANIS MEMBERSHIP CARD WE WILL 

DO ALL POSSIBLE MAKE HAWAII VISIT ENJOYABLE 

ALOHA Larry Bowen, President 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


. .. Maui, the second largest island in the Hawaiian group 
of eight islands, has varied attractions to offer visitors: 
sunny, sweeping beaches on the south shore; cool trade 
winds from the sea on the north shore; scenic and breath- 
taking mountains east and west—lava fields and _ lush, 
tropical foliage. There is truly a varied display of beauty 
and climate on Maui. 

Beautiful Haleakala Crater, the world’s largest dormant 
volcano at the top of a 10,025-foot mountain, can be reached 
by auto in approximately an hour. It is probably the only 
place on earth where you can drive from sea level to over 
10,000 feet. 

Maui also boasts of the largest sugar cane producing 
plantation under the United States flag, which can be visited 
by regularly conducted tours. ; 

You will want to drive around Kahului—the dream city 
that is being entirely rebuilt over a _ twenty-five-year 
period. 

Tropical, peaceful Hana at the other end of the island is 
beautiful indeed. The ride over the winding road skirting 
the seacoast will be one long to remember. Aloha, 

George W. Craft, President 
Maui, Hawaii 


. . . Honolulu has an international reputation for hospitality, 
scenic beauty and vacation allure. We feel that convention 
and post-convention groups who come here have a memo- 
rable experience. 

Honolulu is a cosmopolitan city with all of the modern 
conveniences to be found in cities of comparable size on the 
US mainland. However, it has the added allure of Waikiki 
Beach, mountains at the backdoor, the sea at the front, and 
a gracious mingling of many races... . 

Neal S. Blaisdell, Mayor 
City and County of Honolulu 


... From the first moment of your arrival you will feel 
the Islands’ magic spell; you'll be welcomed and adorned 
with the customary flower lei—a symbol of the island folks’ 
gay and friendly spirit. 

This is truly the Crossroads of the Pacific. Our language 
is the same as yours, with some Hawaiian words added to 
make you feel as though you are a part of this wonderful 
place. Our foods are on a par with your best, with some 
added Hawaiian delicacies. The dress is most colorful, with 
light-weight attire predominating. 

Hawaii is a chain of charming islands . . . and each is 
an adventure in itself. The principal group of six includes 
Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kauai, Molokai and Lanai. So dis- 
tinctive is one from the other that it is a treat to visit as 
many as time will permit. 

You will be seeing Hawaii at its best, with flowers in 
abundance, balmy weather, snow-white beaches. . . . Aloha, 

Archie Keesling, Lieutenant Governor 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District 
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MAKE YOUR RESERVATION 


FOR ONE OF THESE 
“PRESIDENT” CRUISES 


TRANS-PACIFIC 

via air-conditioned luxury liners S. S. President 
Cleveland or S. S. President Wilson from San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. Six weeks to Honolulu « 
Yokohama + Manila « Hong Kong + Kobe. Return 
via Honolulu or continue Round-the-World by con- 
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necting steamer service from Hong Kong. Eco- © 
nomical Round-Pacific Cargoliner Cruises also = 


available. 
ROUND.THE-WORLD 


aboard World Cruise ships S. S. President Polk = 


or S. S. President Monroe. 24 or more ports in 14 


countries. Now available—luxury Cargoliner travel = 
on the Round-the-World route with the newest = 
“Presidents”"—S. S. Presidents Jackson, Hayes, = 
Adams, Coolidge. Comfortable, popular and eco- = 


nomical cargoliners also in service on this route. 


INTERCOASTAL 
New York to California via Havana and the Panama 


Canal aboard World Cruise ships. 16 days to Los . 


Angeles; 18 days to San Francisco. Also lei- 
surely Cargoliner Cruises between New York and 
California via Panama Canal. Bring your automo- 
bile. 


ATLANTIC-STRAITS 

From New York, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
to Guam «+ Manila + Soerabaja + Djakarta « 
Bangkok + Singapore + Port Swettenham « 
Penang + Belawan + Saigon + Hong Kong « 
Cargoliners only. 


For details, see your travel agent 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT 
LINES 


General Offices: 311 California St., 


San Francisco 4 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
311 California Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Please send me your folder on the following 
cruise: 

C) Trans-Pacific 

[) Round-the-World 

C) Cruise Liner 
Name 
Street 
City Zone State. 


C) Intercoastal 
C0) Atlantic Straits 
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LIVING CENTURIES 
(From page 48) 


even lamp bases adorn many homes. 
Railroad companies employ the 
sturdy wood for ties and water 
tanks; Milwaukee brewers construct 
vats from it. If you've visited the 
American League’s baseball parks 
in Chicago or Boston, or cheered a 
football team in some thirty major 
stadiums across the country, you've 
sat on redwood bleachers. Further- 
more, versatile redwood plays an 
important role at Kiwanis Interna- 
tional’s office in Chicago. 

Back in 1893, California shipped a 
mammoth redwood plank to Chicago 
as part of the Golden State’s exhibit 
at the Columbian Exposition. It at- 
tracted considerable attention at the 
time, and after the Exposition it was 
fashioned into three long conference 
tables. 

Kiwanis acquired one of the tables 
in 1944. Today, the International 
Board of Trustees deliberates its 
policies while seated around this 
clear-grained redwood slab in the 
Board room.As one Kiwanian wrote, 
“It is singularly appropriate that 
around this age-old redwood are 
determined the policies of an organ- 
ization whose fundamental tenet is 





the brotherhood of man as enun- 
ciated in Palestine only 350 years 
before the birth of -the tree from 
which this table came.” 


Revwoop country offers a host of 
attractions located inland from the 
coast but within easy striking dis- 
tance. There’s the Lava Beds Na- 
tional Monument, for instance, that 
was the stronghold of renegade In- 
dians during the Modoc War of 1872- 
73. Also nearby is the great new 
Shasta Dam, second largest in the 
world, and laying at the base of 
14,000-foot Mount Shasta. 

Only a short drive from Shasta 
stands Lassen Peak, the only re- 
cently active volcano in the coun- 
try. The area around Lassen Vol- 
canic National Park boasts great 
forests and shimmering mountain 


lakes. 
But the redwoods will enchant 
you most. After reveling in the 


stately grandeur of this land of the 
living centuries, chances are you'll 
feel very much like the cosmopo- 
lite who declared exuberantly: “I 
wouldn’t trade the opportunity to 
visit the redwoods for all my world 
travels. They are the most exciting 
and enthralling spectacle this side 
of heaven.” THE END 





SAGA 
(From page 24) 


relocation of the local Japanese. 

Something like 7000 Japanese and 
Nisei were evacuated and sent in- 
land. During the uprooting process, 
when hysteria was the order of the 
day, San Francisco escaped with 
only a few minor incidents. A 
Buddhist temple was desecrated by 
hoodlums, and there were a few 
public demonstrations. Otherwise, 
San Francisco’s reputation for toler- 
ance was unscathed. 

San Francisco’s newest problem 
of assimilation concerns its Negro 
citizens. Like many problems, it 
arose out of the tension and over- 
crowding that accompanied the war 
years. Out of the 660,000 inhabitants 
of the city before Pearl Harbor, 
fewer than 5000 were colored. 
Opening of the west coast factories 
swelled the population to a million, 
30,000 of them Negroes. In the 
scramble for living quarters that 
was typical of all war-production 
centers, anti-Negro sentiment was 
aroused. Racial prejudice, brought 
in largely by migrant workers, in- 
filtrated the City of the Golden Gate 
for the first time. 

Most of the historical “firsts” that 
have taken place in San Francisco 


are evidence of the city’s desire to 
shorten distances between it and the 
rest of the world. 

On September 11, 1853, it opened 
the first telegraph on the Pacific 
slope. A wire was strung from the 
Merchants Exchange to Point Lobos, 
six miles away, to announce the 
arrival of vessels at the Golden Gate, 
a function once performed by the 
giant semaphore atop Telegraph Hill. 

On October 24, 1861, the first direct 
messages to cross the US passed 
over the wires between San Fran- 
cisco and New York. 

About a year after Alexander 
Graham Bell had invented the tele- 
phone, Frederick Marriott, publisher 
of the San Francisco News-Letter, 
had a wire installed between his 
office and his home. The city got 
its first transcontinental line more 
than forty years ago. Dr. Bell in 
New York opened it by repeating 
to his former employee, Thomas 


Watson, in San Francisco, the 
sentence of another important 
historic occasion: “Mr. Watson, 


come here. I want you.” 

Another stride in communication 
was made in 1902, when the shore 
end of the first transpacific cable 
was laid in San Francisco. 

Visitors at San Francisco’s Palace 
of the Legion of Honor will find an 
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evidence of the way the city em- 
phasizes not her position, but her 
link with the rest of the nation. A 
flagpole there marks the western 
terminus of the Lincoln Highway 
(US 30), which winds through 
the heart of America and ties the 
Golden Gate to Columbus Circle in 
New York. 

San Francisco, like all other cities 
of importance, has its quota of 
familiar landmarks that advertise it 
to the world and endear it to both 
natives and visitors. A city’s best- 
known landmark may be a statue 
lighting the way to liberty in a New 
World, an architectural monstrosity 
like the Eiffel Tower of Paris, or 


even the rusty monument to Mis- 
oa - . * * 7 


The man who is always kneeling at 
a woman’s feet is most apt to be a 
—John J. 


shoe salesman. Plomp 


o - * . _ 


behavior which is the Vieux Carré 
of New Orleans. Often it symbolizes 
the city’s estimate of its own 
character. Nearly every landmark 
that identifies San Francisco stands 
for an episode in its growth and 
development into a city of the world. 

The criticism that San Francisco 
lives in its past was best answered 
by Charles Caldwell Dobie when he 
said: “So do all other cities that 
have one.” In San Francisco, the 
accent is on living. It is a city of 
many parks and few museums. Out- 
side of the Wells-Fargo Museum, 
with its mementoes of the Old West, 
there are actually very few housed 
collections of souvenirs. This is 
partly a result of fires, but it stems 
mostly from a type of civic house- 
keeping that sees no particular need 
of cluttering up the city with use- 
less relics. The greatest repositories 
of history in San Francisco are its 
institutions, its industries, and its 
traditionally optimistic way of life. 

The Mission Dolores is a monu- 
ment to the city’s spiritual pioneers. 
But it is also a symbol cf the 
serenity noticed by Bret Harte, 
which finds expression today in the 
level-headed attitude San Francisco 
maintains in the troublesome affairs 
of a modern world. 

Fisherman’s Wharf, with the spars 
of its crab and shrimp boats and its 
restaurants, is famous as a rendez- 
vous for lovers of fine food. Fisher- 
man’s Wharf is more than a pic- 
turesque eating place. It is one of 
the nuggets in the rich history of 
San Francisco’s waterfront. As old 
as Yerba Buena, it first provided 
anchorage for high-sterned Chinese 
junks with square sails, manned by 
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the men in pigtails who served the 
Argonauts with sea food. These gave 
way to blue painted boats and 
swarthy Sicilian crews, and these in 
turn are being supplanted by mod- 
ern motor launches. Fisherman’s 
Wharf is the heart of an important 
industry and the beginning of the 
long crescent of wharves where 
come patrons from all over the 
world to trade in the great super- 
market of San Francisco Bay. 

The old Ferry Building, standing 
foursquare and solid under its Sevil- 
lian clock tower at the foot of Mar- 
ket Street, was for many years one 
of the structures by which the 
world knew San Francisco. Now, 
with the coming of the Bay Bridge 
and electric trains, its once noisy 
stairways and corridors are almost 
silent. Yet it remains as a land- 
mark, because it served so long as 


the principal gateway between San 
Francisco and the rest of America. 

The cable cars are an outmoded 
form of transportation, considered 
comic and impractical even by those 
who love them. They tell a great 
deal about the character of the town 
that was born on the shores of Yerba 
Buena Cove. The Argonauts never 
sidled up to a difficult problem, or 
skirted it gracefully; they met it 
head-on. This same philosophy ap- 
plied to the conquest of the hills. 
The streets were laid out on a sym- 
metrical pattern, regardless of the 
intervening ups and downs. With 
the invention of the cable car, the 
Argonauts went straight up the hill- 
side, domesticated the heights and 
built their homes. 

San Francisco’s greatest land- 
marks are not man-made, but the 

(see SAGA page 52) 
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SAGA 
(From page 51) 


gift of Nature—its incomparable 
hills. The most famous of these is 
Nob Hill, once adorned by the homes 
of railway and bonanza kings, and 
traditionally the pinnacle of achieve- 
ment in the scramble for 
position. Nob Hill is symbolic of 
the opportunity America offers a 
man to rise by his own ability to any 
There is no bet- 
ter example than Leland Stanford. 
Stanford 
immigrant 


social 


height he chooses 
arrived as a penniless 
and went into business 
selling pork and miner's sieves. By 
1885, he had established himself on 
Nob Hill. In that year, now Senator 
Stanford, he invited a group of men 
to his home and presented to them 
the founding grant of Leland Stan- 
ford University, including 83,000 
acres of rich farming land and the 
promise of his fortune of $30,000,000, 
which he had built from ground up. 

There other hills, from 
which the pageant of San Francisco's 
past and present can be 
Telegraph Hill, with its 
houses, tile roofs and bits of green 
terrace stacked up against the slope 
like a Mediterranean fishing town; 
Russian Hill, the cradle of most of 
San Francisco's literature and art; 
Twin Peaks, Sutro Heights, or the 
heavily wooded peak of Mount 
Davidson, the highest point in the 
city, topped with the cross to which 
the faithful trudge for sunrise serv- 
Easter morning. The only 
requirements for your enjoyment 
are a pair of sensible shoes and free- 
dom from an engagement that will 
call you back before you are ready 
to leave 

And any San Francisco’s 
heights affords a view of the most 
memorable of all landmarks, the 
Golden Gate. Time and man’s ef- 
forts have added much to the scene 
that Portola and 
when they stood 


are too, 
viewed 
stucco 


ce on 


one of 


his men viewed 
with pounding 
hearts atop Montara and gazed out 
over the Pacific. Yet nothing can 
spoil the sight of the Bay itself or 
the blue-green waters of the ocean | 
aglitter under the morning sun or 
graying out under the sweep of an 
afternoon fog. And always there is | 
the beautiful arc of the bridge to | 
dominate the scene. The eye seeks 
it out at once and returns to it again 
and again. So gracefully it spans 
the strait from cliff to cliff, it seems | 
that Nature stopped just short of | 
perfection and waited for man to 
fill in the final brush strokes of 
concrete and spider-web steel. 

An attempt to sum up the mani- | 
fold charms of San Francisco would 


place a writer in the awkward, 
apologetic position of a musician 
who tries to describe the effect of a 
symphony by whistling or humming 
the principal themes. Mere words 
cannot do it justice. San Francisco 
must be experienced, the full impact 
of its harmony and movement 
savored by all the senses. As the 
symphony rewards the listener who 
approaches it in a receptive frame 
of mind, so does the City of the 
Golden Gate. Your capacity to en- 
joy life in San Francisco is limited 
only by your capacity to enjoy life 
itself. THE END 
(This is the last in a series of four 
articles by Mr. Bell on San Francisco 
setting for Kiwanis International’s forty- 
first annual convention June 17-21.) 
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VICE-PRESIDENT 
(From page 15) 


course really begins to look like one. 
That first fairway will be a beauty, 
but awfully tricky. They’re going 
to be opening the course soon I 
hear.” 

“And the clubhouse is only ten 
minutes from here, too,” Ellen 
added. “You’ve never had enough 
time for your game.” 

Before leaving, they looked over 
part of the orchard back of the house 
—a few acres of prune, apricot and 
peach trees. 

“The whole place has been neg- 
lected since the Moores 
away,” Malcolm said. 


moved 
“Trees will 
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need a lot of pruning next spring... 
clean out all that dead stuff... dig 
up the old trees in this row and plant 
young ones . . . take quite a bit of 
money... .” 

“Not if you did some of the work 
yourself. And besides, selling the 
fruit would help—might even let us 
come out even. We'll make a 





than usual, seemed increasingly de- 
pressed and made frequent cynical 
remarks. It was so unlike him. 

“What is it that drives a man 
through the years,” she thought, 
“with a passien for ultimate success 
—always ‘arriving,’ but never quite 
‘arrived,’ until—oh, why not admit 
defeat, quit now?” 
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But she knew that he couldn’t— 
not with his wounded pride, his 
sense of frustration. He had always 
loved his work; his ability was never 
questioned. Surely he merited the 
thrill of well-earned recognition be- 
fore. ... 

The annual staff party came off 
with its usual gaiety and informality. 
Malcolm—above average in height, 


‘gentleman farmer’ of you yet!” 
laughed Ellen. 

“Well, Pll see the agent in the 
morning. Maybe we can take an 
option on the place for a month or 
so, while we think things over.” 

During the next few weeks, Ellen 
refrained from mentioning § the 
house, but she knew that the option 
had been secured. Malcolm, busier 
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erect, his dark hair now tinged with 
gray—was easily the most distin- 
guished-looking figure in the room, 
admired and respected by all the 
staff. He had always been the one 
to whom they could bring their 
problems—business or personal— 
and be sure of his helpful advice. 
He was one of them. But tonight 
he couldn’t unbend. He was wish- 
ing that he could grab Ellen and get 
away—but there was still the inevi- 
table speech-making that was yet 
to come. 

A little later he was standing 
beside Wallace Benton, holding in 
his hand a plush box that contained 
a beautiful gold wrist watch, and 
trying to express his thanks. The 
group began to sing “For he’s a jolly, 
good fellow” as he slowly made his 
way back to Ellen. 

He’d only half heard the presi- 
dent’s words: “... thirty years of 
devoted service... ,” “. . . looking 
forward to his continued services for 
many more years... ,” and so on. 

“The irony of it all,” Malcolm 
thought. “Thirty years to earn a 
trinket. .. .” 

To Ellen’s appreciation of the 
watch’s beauty, and her whispered 
encouragement, he turned a deaf 
ear. . “Nonsense,” he said. “They 
say those things to all the oldsters.” 


Tuen the president began talking 
about the new branch at Springdale, 
showing enlarged photos of the ex- 
terior, as well as the modern, well- 
equipped interior, and saying that 
work was proceeding so rapidly that 
the institution would probably be 
opened in another month. 

“In all of these plans,” he said, 
“the board of directors and I have 
had the untiring help and coopera- 
tion of a man whom you all know 
for his efficient handling of every 
problem thet comes before him. The 
whole branch project has been prac- 
tically his baby from its inception, 
and the board feels that no one 
could be better fitted to take over 
its initial management. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, greet the president of 
Springdale Branch of Temple Na- 
tional Bank—Malcolm P. Downing!” 

Malcolm couldn’t quite believe his 
ears. But then the enthusiastic 
burst of applause and cheers, amid 
which he was practically carried to 
the speakers’ table, left no room for 
doubt. 

Still bewildered, he tried to speak, 
but no sound came. Swallowing 
hard, he finally managed what he 
knew was a wholly inadequate 
acknowledgment of the “honor be- 
stowed upon me.” But suddenly he 

(see VICE-PRESIDENT page 54) 
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VICE-PRESIDENT 
(From page 53) 
stopped and looked down into Ellen’s 
eyes, brimming with unshed tears. 
Her brave smile was trying to give 
him the courage and approval he’d 
always found there. Then he glanced 


| at Ken Avery. 


Slowly his expression changed. 
Everyone in the room seemed to 
sense that some compelling emotion 
had gripped him, and they almost 
held their breaths as he took a step 
toward Wallace Benton. 

“Mr. President, friends and asso- 
ciates,” he said. “You all know that 
this is the proudest, happiest hour in 
my long association with Temple 
National Bank. Nothing could bring 
a man greater satisfaction than to 
* * * . * * * 

In the oral examination for citizen- 
ship, a timid woman was asked what 
Washington, Lincoln and Grant had 
She thought a moment, 
extraordinary 


in common. 
then wondered, “An 
memory?” 

“Why do you give that answer?” 


“Well, I thought . . . they've all 
got monuments to it. MARY ALKUs 
7 * * * * * . 
have merited selection by our dis- 


tinguished board of directors to fill 
the post of executive officer in the 
new branch at Springdale. I am not 
unmindful of the honor, as well as 
the responsibility, thus placed upon 
me. So it is with a humble request 
for your forbearance and under- 
standing that I ask the members of 
the board of directors to reconside 
their action.” 

An amazed silence held his audi- 
ence. Everyone had known how 
much he had wanted the presidency. 

Looking down at the watch in its 
open case, which he still held, he 
went on: “This is proof that I’m 
now entitled to ease up a little, to 


responsibility, to 
aside, in other words, and let a 
younger man take over, assume a 
task that will be a challenging re- 
sponsibility as the Springdale branch 
grows with the new community. I’m 
sure you know whom I have in mind 
as one fully qualified to carry on in 
my place. I respectfully submit for 
the board’s consideration the name 
of my valued assistant—Kenneth 
Avery.” 

For another instant, the stunned 
silence held. Then applause and 
cheers filled the room. 

An hour later, on their way home, 
Malcolm looked to Ellen and said, 
“I'll take up that option tomorrow, 
dear. I think you're going to get 
yourself a ‘gentleman farmer’ after 
all.” THE END 


dom from step 
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GALESBURG 
(From page 16) 


there, and lured junk pickers and 
rubbish haulers. Now that old junk 
heap has been transformed. Earth- 
moving equipment, and Kiwanians 
working with hand tools, have 
leveled the tin jungle and covered 
the entire area with six inches of 
topsoil dressing. In place of trash, 
new blades of grass are popping up. 
This year, the field will shine with 
the bright green freshness of spring. 

It all started more than a year 
ago when the underprivileged chil- 
dren’s committee of the club decided, 
after a detailed survey, that the 
youngsters in the Galesburg “East 
End” were sorely in need of a play- 
ground. Immediate Past President 
Wilbur Williams, working with his 


committee, decided to buy the neces- 


sary land. Then one day, while 
scouting proposed areas, it was dis- 
covered that the thirty-five-year- 
old dump had been closed. A quick 
personal call to Mayor Leo Morrison 
and the city council won permission 
to use the entire area. The Ki- 
wanians got to work immediately. 
To make something out of the ocean 
of refuse, they turned to a well- 
known method of garbage disposal 
called sanitary landfill, which works 
this way: A bulldozer first levels 
off the litter, then crushes and com- 
presses the rubbish until it is solid. 
Finally, the whole thing is covered 
with a layer of topsoil. 

Early appreciation and recognition 
of the program’s benefits came when 
the Knox County Board of Super- 
visors denied a rezoning petition 


that would have allowed another 
junk yard to operate in the area. 
Additional support came from in- 
terested civic, commercial and pri- 
vate organizations. The Junior 
Women's Club and the Galesburg 
Board of Education provided an 
outdoor fireplace, picnic table and 
used school equipment. Illinois 
Power Company and Intra State 
Telephone Company men assisted. 

But the main burden fell on Ki- 
wanis. To date, the project has cost 
the club about $2000, less than half 
the originally estimated cost of labor 
and equipment. The club plans to 
continue on the project for at least 


the next several years, allotting 
$1500 annually. Kiwanians will also 
provide play supervision. Future 


plans provide for more playground 
equipment, restrooms, electrical 
service and wading pools. 

But regardless of what the future 
holds, the Galesburg Kiwanians have 
made the present brighter for a lot 
of kids who needed a place to play. 
And their efforts have gained wide- 
spread community endorsement. 

Arnold Salisbury, district school 
Superintendent, said, “It is a won- 
derful thing for a community group 
to redeem wasteland for the benefit 
of the community.” 

Mayor Morrison declared, “Gales- 
burg welcomes the playground. I 
only wish we had more like it.” 

Police Chief George Fuller con- 
cluded, “A playground where boys 
and girls can keep busy with sports 
is the best answer for the problems 
which confront the youngsters.” 

And the kids—what do they say? 
“Play ball!” THE END 





CLIMATE OF HOPE 
(From page 20) 


the Manteno Sub-Deb Club, com- 
posed of forty-five teen-age girls. 
Another is the Kiwanis Club of Park 
Forest. 

About once every six weeks, on a 
Saturday afternoon, five to ten Park 
Forest Kiwanians visit Meyer I, a 
large ward for men at Manteno. 
They bring with them refreshments, 
but more important, they bring re- 
assurance that the patients are not 
forgotten, that someone outside does 
care. 

The Kiwanians were recruited 
into the volunteer ranks by Individ- 
ual Volunteers who are members of 
the Mental Health Committee of 
Park Forest. This Committee was 
established shortly after the train- 
ing programs began in 1952, and 
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since then has explained the need 
for volunteers in the hospital and 
discussed modern concepts of mental 
health and mental illness at work- 
shops, meetings and lectures con- 
ducted in the community. Besides 
the Kiwanis club, the committee 
has recruited two other volunteer 
groups, the Altar and Rosary and 
the Park Forest Women’s Club. 
Volunteers speak enthusiastically 
about their jobs—for which the only 
tangible recompense is small pins 
given for 100, 200, 500 and 1000 
hours of service. “No work is as 
rewarding,” they insist, “nor as 
definitely appreciated.” Volunteers 
consider transfer to a _ regressed 
ward, where patients are almost 
totally incapacitated, as a “pro- 
motion.” They are given such as- 
signments by the Supervisor of 
(see CLIMATE OF HOPE page 56) 
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Write in Four Different 
Colors with the Flick 
of a Finger! 


WELT 


A-COLOR 


Red @ Green @ Blue @ Black 


@ Fully automatic, one-hand opera- 
tion—slight pressure of thumb on 
color key changes color, 
lead, extends lead! 


@ Featherweight—makes writing 
easy, less tiring! 


. pees standard lead—easy to re- 
it! 


@ Attractive Eloxal silver finish! 


For School, Office or Home! 
Fully Guaranteed 


Send cash, check or 
money order today! 
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256-35 Union Turnpike, 
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by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Destry 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
MY GREY HAIR IS A NATURAL 
LOOKING COLOR AGAIN” says 
JAN GARBER 


Idol of the Airlanes 


“TOP SECRET 


hair a natural looking color!”’ 
says famous dance band lead- 


er Jan Garber. 
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only hair dressing I use. 
A FAVORITE OF THE STARS 


TOP SECRET has been a favorite with 
famous personalities for years. Exclu- 
sive formuia imparts a natural looking 
color to a 4 or faded hair. Does not 
streak or injure hair; does not wash 
out. Send "35.00 (Fed. Tax incl,) for 
6 oz, bottle. Postpaid. No COD's. 
. Money back if you're not de- 

. Albin of Cali- 
Ago'- 67 W. Sth St.. 
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Bring checkroom efficiency 
to the church and Sunday 
School. Keep wraps in an | 
orderly manner—aired, dr AN 
and “in press’. No. 3 wall Sia 
racks come in any length to : 
fit; 4 spaced coat ha and hat . 
spaces per runni ‘oot. Mount on 
wall at the desi height for each age group. 

The 5 ft. Portable No. 50 Checker accommo- 
dates 50 people, goes wherever needed on large 
ball-bearing-swivel casters. Answers the wrape 
problem, in vestibules or for meetings, dinners, 
etc. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy gauge 
steel with square tubular columns. 

Write for Bulletin CK 7 

Wardrobe unite for every church need 
including portable umbrella and 
overshoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicage 9%, Iilinois 
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If you are on the board of your church. « hool, lodge. 
club, PTA. ote gen will be delighted with our new 
MONROE Tables NOW, at no extra cost, offered 
with completely finished tops highly Tesistant to 
moet serving hazards. May he used with or without 
table clothe. as desired Send for the complete, new 
Monroe catalog with direct factory prices and money 


saving dieconnts to inetitations 


MONROE CO., 16 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 





MINSTREL SHOWS 
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PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
" OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
* NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 
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Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 
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CLIMATE OF HOPE 
(From page 55) 


Volunteers only after wide expe- 
rience in hospital work. 

For each volunteer, the first visit 
inside a mental hospital is an un- 
forgettable experience. It is years 
compressed into moments, when 
preconceptions are swept away, 
chronic illness is seen as a personal 
responsibility. It is the sharp, 
penetrating discovery that so much 
needs to be done. 

Nevertheless some are beset with 
doubts and, not every volunteer who 
visits the hospital once, returns 


7 * + * * * 7 


WHAT YOUR CLUB CAN DO TO HELP 
1 Arrange meetings in your commu- 
nity where speakers from mental hos- 
pitals or members of volunteer groups 
can discuss “Community Attitudes 
Toward Patients in Mental Hospitals.” 
2 Take leadership in providing jobs 
for recovered patients in the commu- 
nity 
3 Accept sponsorship of a_ hospital 
ward, planning from four to twenty- 
four events for that ward during the 
year. The number of events will de- 
pend upon the size of your member- 
ship and its interest 
4 Special events might be arranged 
for patients in the community at the 
church, club or theater. Others can 
take place at the hospital. 
5 Tickets to sport events, concerts and 
shows are always welcome. Kiwanians 
can transport and accompany patients 
on such excursions when special ar- 
rangements are made with the hospital 
administration 
6 Kiwanians individually, in groups or 
with wives, can visit the hospitals on 
evenings, Saturdays and Sundays, and 
engage in many valuable activities 
with patients—especially on long, sum- 
mer evenings 
7 Kiwanians or their wives, or both. 
as volunteers, can become part of the 
treatment team in the total push to get 
patients well. 


* o 7 * * . * 


again. But those who do return ap- 
parently share Charlotte Taubert’s 
belief that “if a person has con- 
fidence in himself, he can help.” 

Thousands of volunteers from 
hundreds of communities in the 
United States and Canada are help- 
ing, and, as in Park Forest, Illinois, 
their services are not restricted to 
the hospital, but are directed back 
into the towns and cities to bridge 
the gulf of ignorance and apathy be- 
tween the people outside and the 
people inside. For, as Dr. Robert 
H. Felix writes in this month’s edi- 
torial: 

“In the last analysis, it is on the 
citizens of every community—large 
and small—that the responsibility 
rests for sustaining the climate of 
hope. .. .” THE END 











A rounpD the office, this issue is 


known as the “preconvention 
issue,” or—more personally—as 
the “gallumphious gallimaufry.” 
The first word of the latter appel- 
lation refers to the issue’s eight 
extra pages; the second, to the 
special section opening on page 25. 

Several months ago, when we 
first talked about this special 
section, we thought it could 
include most of what we felt 
needed to be said about San 
Francisco, the compelling area 
surrounding the convention city 
and the state of California, and 
the convention itself. We 
found, however—as do vacation- 
ers who try to cram all of Cali- 
fornia’s charms into a two-week 
vacation—that we had underesti- 
mated our subject. So we altered 
our plans and decided to confine 
the special section to the conven- 
tion city and the state of Cali- 
fornia. Everything outside the 
state would be held over. 

But still we had overscheduled 
our space—so demanding was 
San Francisco of fuller descrip- 
tion: What finally went on the 
presses was a section spent en- 
tirely on the convention, San 
Francisco, and the city’s imme- 
diate surrounding area—with the 
exception of a page of letters 
from Hawaii. Not until the May 
issue reaches you will you be 
able to use, as traveling aids, our 
articles on suggested routes to the 
big June meeting; fishing on the 
west coast; rodeos; the Pacific 
Northwest; the National Parks 
and Southern California. 


soon 





A rew montus ago, we told you 
about our call for letters or 
stories from members telling us 
about their most unforgettable 
experiences in Kiwanis. We're 
happy to tell you that the re- 
sponse to our request has beer 
heavy, thus bearing out our belief 
that there’s an abundance of 
bright, interesting Kiwanis sto- 
ries among our members—that 
it’s simply a matter of putting 
them down on paper. We’re going 
to use all the reminiscenses we've 
received so far—but only because 
all are good! We think you're 
going to like them, too. 


Che Exbitorve 


© THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


























Young Miss Maass 
bet her life 


VEN at 6:00 A.M.., it is warm in Havana, 
k But young Miss Clara Louise Maass felt 
chilly. Her head ached. Worse, she knew 
nothing would help. 

The illness starts like any other febrile 
attac k. But soon the face is flushed. There is 
high fever. After two or three days, the 
pulse becomes feeble, the skin cold and of 
a lemon-yellow tint. Chances of recovery 
hardly approximate 50. 

In seven pain-wracked days, yellow fever 
killed Clara Louise. And it was her own 
doing. 

At Las Animas Hospital, Cuba, in 1901, 
volunteers were needed for the famous U.S. 
Army yellow fever experiments, 

And she. who had fearlessly nursed the 
worst fever cases. thought undergoing the 
disease herself would make her a_ better 
nurse, She asked to be bitten by an infected 
mosquito. “I tried to dissuade her,” said the 
medical director. “But she insisted.” 

So. in what would soon be America’s vic- 
torious battle against vellow fever. Clara 
Louise Maass bravely died as she had lived 
—for others. 

Yet the steel of her quiet, devoted courage 
still gleams in the strength of today’s Ameri- 
cans. For it is still American courage and 
character that make our country secure — 
and that actually back our nation’s Savings 
Bonds. 

That’s why U.S. Savings Bonds are among 
the world’s finest investments. That’s why 
you re wise to buy them regularly, and hold 
on to them. Start today! 














* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Pavroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
gn an application at your pay office; after that 


your saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive 
will pay you interest at the rate of 3° per year, 
compounded semiannually, when held to maturity. 
And after maturity they go on earning 10 years 
more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in Bonds reg- 


ularly where you bank. 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 
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San Francisco's finest department 
store since 1850 


The City of Paris welcomes Kiwanis to San Francisco 


We invite vou to visit these spe ‘al attractions 
Special Kiwanis wrapping and postal desk on the Mezzanine Floor 
Famed Verdier cellars, Normandy Lane 
tunda Gallery, featuring art exhibitions, fourth floor 
m every part of the world, Normandy Lane 
y jine in old world atmosphere, Normandy Lane 
el Home, fifth floor 


oth with mplete UN information, Mezzanine 


rm yt on DO oth on the street floor 
r main floor booth and Credit Office, sixth floor 
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